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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BARON  ROLLE, 

OF  STEVENSTONE, 

IN    THE    COUNTY    OF    DEVON. 


MY  LOUD, 

Iii  the  course  of  our  very  long 
acquaintance,  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  your 
Lordship's  friendly  disposition  and  kind  regard 
towards  me  and  mine. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
make  a  public  avowal  of  my  sense  of  such  obli- 
gations ;  and  most  particularly  for  the  recent 
unsolicited  and  generous  exercise  of  your  noble 
friendship  for  me — friendship  which  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
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DEDICATION, 


To  your  Lordship,  then,  I  presume  to  dedicate 
this  Work,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself,  with  the  most  respectful  esteem, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful, 
And  most  obliged  Friend, 

And  very  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  JOSEPH  STOCKDALE. 

41,  Pall-Mali, 
Aug.  6,  1810. 


PREFACE. 


THE  origin  of  conveying  Instruction  by 
instructive  Fiction,  took  place,  we  are  well 
informed,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  ; 
being  a  mode  of  Education,  which,  at  that 
period,  might  be  construed  the  noviciate  of 
life;  substituting  the  study  of  things,  in  the 
place  of  that  of  words  :  by  which  means, 
Wisdom  and  Morality  were  delivered  down 
to  posterity;  Wisdom,  sublimely  forming 
a  collection  of  that  knowledge  which 
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Nature  had  inspired  ;  Morality,  in  herself, 
being  a  refinement  on  those  sentimepts 
which  her  Divinity  had  wrought.  Nay  in- 
deed, the  Fabulist  not  only  held  rank  supe- 
rior in  times  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
when  a  mutiny  among  the  rabble  was 
appeased  by  a  Fable ;  but,  born  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  infancy  of  science,  might  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  manhood  when 
learning  was  at  its  height,  which  an  admired 
Classic  of  the  Augustin  eera  alone  serves 
to  verify.  Yet  what  need  of  new  researches  ! 
when  we  find  in  Sacred  Writ,  that,  by 
Nathan's  devised  Fable  of  the  Poor  Man  and 
his  Lamb,  the  heart  of  a  potent  King  was 
brought  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt ;  and  which, 
differently  related,  might  have  either  caused 
offence,  or  perhaps  fiave  been  productive 
of  an  implacable  resentment.  Influenced 
by  these  ideas,  by  the  motives  of  the  few 


who  have  successfully  adopted  this  peculiar 
mode  of  diction  ;  alike  conceiving  that,  in 
this  our  clay,  a  general  declension  of  piety, 
an  insatiate  thirst  for  pleasure,  a  spirit  of 
venality  and  licentiousness,  universally  pre- 
vail ;  scenes,  calculated,  it  should  seem,  to 
wear  away  the  blush  of  innocence;  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  virtue ;  to  loose  the 
wisp  of  honor ;  to  cheat  the  rising  hour ; 
stumbling  from  thought  to  thought;  not 
once  considering,  that  the  natural  progress 
of  society  is  from  want  to  industry  ;  from 
industry  to  wealth,  and  thence  to  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  imbecility  and  decay  :  that 
integrity  and  uprightness  strengthen  the 
bands  of  the  community  ;  that  immorality 
and  profaneness  relax  and  confound  them  ; 
unmindful  of  thy  fate, oh  1  all-accomplished 
Greece  !  thou  mother  of  Politeness,  thou 
seminary  of  Artists,  of  Poets,  and  of  Philo- 
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phers  ;  or  of  thy  destiny,  imperial  Rome  ! 
now  broken  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel, 
yielding  this  grand,  this  fundamental 
truth,  that  a  series  of  prosperity  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  the  several  duties 
imposed  upon  us  ;  and  that  there  is  a  point 
of  perfection,  beyond  which,  no  mortal  can 
attain.  To  shew  therefore,  that  the  stamp 
of  benevolence,  originally  impressed  upon 
the  creature,  is  the  essence  of  Virtue,  and 
malevolence  the  unequivocal  characteristic 
of  Vice  ;  that  intellectual  good,  is  the  good 
of  that  part  most  excellent  within  us,  that 
decays  not  with  decaying  appetites,  but 
rises  in  vigour  when  these  are  no  more  :  to 
endeavour  to  engage  youth  in  an  agreeable 
pursuit,  giving  health  to  the  mind,  without 
even  making  them  sensible  of  the  fatigues 
that  might  otherwise  accompany  it ;  to 
convince  the  Fair  Reader,  that  although  the 
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gradual  waste  of  beauty  brings  its  gradual 
endurance,    because,    its    advances    being 
slow,  the  diminution  is  little  missed  ;  still, 
how  soon   the  bloom    is  blown,    and  how 
ultimately  nothing.  Nevertheless,  that  hope 
should   not    be    blasted,    nor   expectation 
chilled,  in   the  fond  desire   to   amuse,    to 
sweeten  the  moment  of  existence  ;  I  have 
presumed,  with  the  utmost  deference,  not 
relying  on   my  numbers,  but  on  the  recti- 
tude  of  my  motives,  to  again  solicit  that 
indulgence   I    have    hitherto    experienced 
from  an  all-illumined  Nation  ;  feeling  amply 
gratified,  having  reached  here- on  earth  the 
highest   summit    of  my    ambition,   if  the 
precepts,   and  examples  contained  in  the 
following  pages,  may  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  put  vice  out  of  coun- 
tenance,  to    restore  the  plainness   of  our 
manners,  the  parity  of  our  character  and 


the  excellence  of  our  religion  ;  teaching  us 
to  maintain  the  union  of  citizens,  the  gene- 
rosity of  men,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
Christians ;  remembering,  that,  although 
the  sentence  against  individuals  may  be 
respited  to  a  future  state;  that  against 
collective  bodies,  has  been  executed 
here. 

HENRY  ROWE. 


Virtus  est,  vitium  fugere ;  et  sapientia  prima, 

Stultitia  caruis.sc. 
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CALLIOPE*, 


AND 


THE      BARD. 


JntroDuctlon. 

A  POET,  once  by  all  admir'd, 
The  Nine  the  patriot  soul  inspir'd  ; 
Though  years  had  not  o'ersnow'd  the  sage, 
Nor  yet  chin  silver'd  o'er  with  age, 
Still  faithless  friends,  and  warring  time, 
Unstrung  the  tuneful  Bard  for  rhyme, 


*  CALLIOPE,  the  Muie  of  Eloquence  and  Heroic  Poetry. 
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18  CALLIOPE   AND   THE    BARD. 

The  Muse,,  reclin'd  like  winter  sun, 
The  genial  warmth  descending  down ; 
Sweet  blooming  in  the  fading  hour, 
He  died  in  spring,  and  height  of  flow'r  ; 
Fate  early  cut  the  mortal  thread, 
And  Albion  mourn'd  her  poet  dead  : 
Mounted  on  Pegasus*  he  flies, 
Majestic  to  his  native  skies, 
Leaves  the  cool  world  to  treach'rous  men, 
And  smiling,  reascends  to  heav'n  : 
But  soaring  from  his  placid  brow, 
He  dropt  a  myrtle  sprig  which  grew. 
A  relative,  the  stripling  found, 
And  plac'd  it  in  a  pot  of  ground  ; 
Bequeath'd,  he  said,  tho'  I  am  gone, 
Let  it  descend  from  sire,  to  son  ; 


Pegasus,  a  winged  horse  belonging  to  the  Muses. 
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As  from  Parnassus'f  mount,  the  shoot, 

Spontaneous  early  'gan  to  root, 

As  nourished  by  the  fost'ring  wing, 

To  grace  the  early  budding  spring, 

As  though  some  kind  ambrosial  gust 

Disturbed  the  goss'mer  powder'd  dust, 

Fann'd  from  the  parent  plant  that  bore, 

The  sires  more  fragrant  bloom  before, 

But  sudden  change  that  ev'ry  day, 
Or  gives  to  some,  or  takes  away  ; 
That  smiles  this  hour,  the  next,  is  flown  ; 
In  summer  blooms,  in  winter  gone ; 
That  browns  the  day,  that  gilds  the  night, 
That  gives  the  various  shades  of  light  ; 
Soon  prov'd,  the  stem,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  angry  piercing  northern  air 


t  Parnassus,  a  mountain  in  Phocis,  whence  the  Muses 
were  called  Parnassides. 
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That  chills  the  more  luxuriant  plain, 

When,  after  sun-shine,  pours  the  rain  : 

Soon  taught  that  honor,  pomp,  and  sta\ 

With  all  the  praise  that  on  them  wait, 

With  all  the  charms  that  greatness  gives, 

That  man  from  high  descent  rer rives  ; 

Tho'  gay,  the  worship 'd  idol  dress'd, 

On  cattle,  like  a  mark  imprest, 

Or  here,  or  there,  wherever  known, 

Can  only  prove  them  not  our  own. — 

Tho*  kindred  stock  thus  soar'd  to  fame, 

The  Bard  enjoys  ajone  the  name, 

No  smile  demands,  no  merit  gains, 

From  deeds  that  fir'd  another's  veins, 

Conscious,  that  some  have  happier  strove, 

Nurs'd  in  the  Muse's  gay  alcove, 

Like  the  progenitor  have  done 

Some  act  to  pr6ve  themselves  the  son  ; 

The  laurel  wreath  too,  justly  gave, 

To  crcwn  their  morn,  to  light  their  grave  :— 
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Not  so  with  him,  whose  day  was  crostr 

Who  early  felt  the  nipping  frost, 

Whose  hours  were  chill'd,  whose  summer  hloom 

Ne'er  told  the  golden  Autumn  come ; 

Whose  youth  was  age,  whose  years  were  pain., 

Years,  unrefresh'd,  by  kindlier  rain. 

Like  the  poor  bird,  his  lab'ring  breast 

Pants  as  disturb'd  from  oft' the  nest, 

When,  ah  !  th'  untaught,  and  cruel  boy, 

In  mischief  centred  all  his  joy, 

Unfeeling,  dreams  not,  evil  prone, 

Ills  not  so  soon  repair'd,  as  done  ; 

But  daring  wounds  the  humbler  wren> 

The  robin,  sacred  cock  and  hen, 

Banters  the  innocent  confin'd, 

Hears  unconcern' d  the  cries  behind  : — 

Thus,  from  his  own  sequester'd  vale, 

Driv'n  from  the  hill,  the  flow'ry  dale, 

Where  the  gemm'd  stream  in  am'rous 

First  ki^s'd.  then  wanton  stole  away, 
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The  violets  court  that  odours  bring, 
That  grace  the  honey-breathing  spring. 
Here,  near  the  Bard's  long  fav'rite  seat, 
From  care,  as  he  once  thought,  retreat, 
The  Muse  descends,  in  beauty  sate, 
Array'd  in  all  the  pomp  of  state; 
Harmonious  numbers  wav'd  the  shroud, 
Her  train  of  spangled  silk  the  cloud, 
Thro'  which  appear'd  a  solar  ray, 
As  light's  first  blushes  broke  the  day  ; 
Sweetly  she  swept  the  chord  along, 
The  lute  Apollo  newly  strung, 
The  earthly  choir  were  instant  mute. 
Old  Pan  forgot  to  breathe  his  flute, 
The  thrush  that  sang  aside  the  mate, 
The  frogs  loquacious  held  their  prate. 
The  very  serpent  ceas'd  to  hiss, 
As  wrapt  again  in  amorous  bliss  ; 
Bees  no  more  humm'd,  nor  heard,  on  high, 
The  attic  warblers  of  the  sky, 
Nor  Philomel,  her  harmony — 
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The  peeping  flow'r,  the  bells  of  snow, 
To  catch  the  sound,   began  to  blow ; 
Save  only,  perch'd  on  yonder  oak, 
Still  heard  the  bird  of  omen  croak — 
Calliope  let  fall  her  wand, 
To  find  a  stranger  own'd  the  land, 
And  tell-tale  Echo  whispering  said, 
Alas!  fond  maid,  the  poet's  fled; 
That  'neath  yon  stately  blooming  lime, 
To  thee  attun'd  his  soul  to  rhyme, 
While  sweet  Mellona's*  busy  child, 
Supplied  each  pause  that  evening  chill'd  ;— 
Resolv'd  the  dark  abode  to  trace, 
Where  merit  meets  alike  disgrace; 
Where  lowering  heav'n,  as  lost  her  aid, 
Where  nature,  as  affrighted,  fled;. 


*  Meflona,  Goddess  of  honey 
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Sol  with  his  pale  consumptive  face, 
As  sick'ning,  staid  his  earthly  race, 
No  tree,  no  shrub,  no  springing  greea, 
To  grace  the  way-worn  barren  scene ; 
Unnotic'd  here,  the  Muse,  the  gate, 
Where  Libitina*  weeping  sate, 
Unnotic'd  pass'd ;  where  Fate,  thy  sway, 
Strew'd  with  dire  ills  the  chequcr'd  way; 
Where  even  Hope,  e'en  Hope,  thy  glow, 
Ha4  left  Pandora'sf  chest  of  woe  ; 
Trophonian  Cave  J,  sad  gloomy  shore, 
Where  those  who  enter,  laugh,  no  more  ; 
Where,  as  by  Satan's  firm  decree, 
Lo  Cerberus  stands,  to  guard  the  key. — 

( 

*  Libitina,  presiding  over  funerals. 

f  Pandora's  chest,  a  box  containing  all  sorts  of  evils, 
with  Hope  at  the  bottom. 

J  Trophonian  Cave :  Trophonius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  who 
gave  oracles  in  a  gloomy  cave,  into  which  whoever  entered 
laughed  no  more. 
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The  Muse  beheld  the  widow 'd  calm, 
The  Bard  reclining  on  his  arm  : — 
Lost  tho'  each  brittle  charm  that  yields, 
That  daisies  life,  like  summer  fields  ; 
Lost  as  it  were  that  mental  fire, 
That  e'er  forbids  the  man  t' expire  ; 
The  door  unhing'd,  the  frame  disjoin'd, 
The  trunk,  uncoupled  from  the  mind; 
Still,  on  his  brow,  a  look  divine. 
That  seem'd  at  once  to  weep  and  shine, 
Wherefore  he  cried  ?  Ah,  say  !  forlorn ! 
Say,  wherefore  are  the  wretched  born  ?. 
The  poet  here  but  nods  at  best, 
Till  gone,  and  then,  the  man's  carest ; 
Then  the  more  vain,  the  letter'd  tomb. 
To  ages  lives  a  fruitful  womb  ; 
That  tells  of  songs  sublime  that  fir'd. 
But  tells  not,  how,  the  man  expir'd — 
Calliope  to  him  appear'd  ! — 
Fear  not,   she  cried ,  desponding  Bard  ' 
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Alarm'd,  the  panting  bosom  swell'd, 

The  heart  had  not  as  yet  rebelled  ; 

The  Goddess  blush'd,  the  Bard  within 

Felt  unaccused  himself  with  sin, 

And  humbly  bow'd  ;  the  pitying  Muse, 

Bid  him  the  ways  of  Heav'n  perustv 

Told  him,  that  they  alone,  are  wise, 

Who've  shields  'gainst  glitt'ring  charms  of  vice; 

Or,  when  the  thund'ring  tempests  beat. 

Know  how  to  make  a  good  retreat : 

A  proper  courage  in  distress, 

Depend  on 't,  shall  ensure  success. 

What,  tho'  the  mind  that  feels  no  wrong, 

Cannot  arrest  the  sland'rous  tongue, 

Tho'  under  various  weights  you  groan, 

By  man,  that  vile  traducer,  sown  ; 

To  innocence  contemn  them  all, 

Array'd  in  honor,  honor'd  fall ; 

Fall'n  as  you  think,  to  rise  more  great, 

'Midst  Bards  supreme  to  claim  a  seat ; 
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Virtue  was  giv'n  to  man  to  know, 
To  stem  the  force  of  crimes  below  ; 
To  bear  with  fortune,  nor  complain, 
'Gainst  sad  reverse  its  galling  chain  ; 
T* embrace  the  moments  as  they  fly  ,* 
To  struggle  with  adversity; 
To  fix  the  wand 'ring  thought  above  ; 
To  wait  the  righteous  ways  of  Jovr  ; 
Till,  in  his  own  appointed  hour, 
The  Sun  succeeds  the  heavier  show'r  ; 
Till  he  shall  bid  each  sorrow  x^ease, 
And  warm  the  heart  again  with  peace; 
Till  he  shall  sov'reign  joys  announce, 
The  golden  day  come  forth  at  once. — 
Friends  may  presume,  she  said,  t' advise, 
More  happy,  think  themselves,  more  wise  ; 
But  e'er  this  maxim  keep  in  view, 
When  Fortune  calls,  her  calls  pursue; 
Her  ways  of  peace  attentive  scan. 
Feel  all.  with  all.  the  state  of  man  . 
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In  life's  brisk  gale  a  chance  is  giv'n, 
To  each,  to  sip,  the  flow'rs  of  Heav'n  ; 
But,  once  neglected,  lo  !  the  breeze, 
That  breath'd,  to  soothe  tempestuous  seas  ; 
Denied,  no  more,  supplies  the  sail, 
And  winds,  disastrous  winds,  prevail ; 
Haste  then,  to  that  pure  fountain  stray, 
Where  Aganippe*  swells  the  lay, 
Such,  as  we  sisters  Nine  approve, 
When  tun'd  the  heav'nly  harp  to  love — 
The  painted  wing  again  displayed, 
Again,  she  sought  her  myrtle  shade ; 
Slow  mounting  thro'  the  charmed  air, 
High  soaring,  in  her  silver  car, 
The  vanish 'd  Zephyr  gave  the  glee, 
Sweet  closing,  with,  Remember  me. — 


*  Aganippe,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Permessus  which 
flows  from  Mount  Helicon;  she  was  changed  into  a  foun- 
tain, consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  had  the 
virtue  of  inspiring  poets. 
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The  Bard  enraptured,  seiz'd  the  pen, 
Look'd,  and  relied,  no  more  on  men  ; 
Calliope,  her  aid  implor'd, 
Obev'd,  felt,  wondcr'd  and  ador'd. 
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THE   HORSE,    THE   ASS, 


AND 


THE   DRIVER, 


A  HORSE,  high  mettled,  topt  the  fence, 
Erected  for  the  park's  defence; 
The  mane  dishevelled  loosely  flies, 
The  foam  ascending,  shades  the  skies  ; 
Wanton  with  life,  he  snuffs  the  air, 
As  man  he  would  not  deign  to  bear ; 
Proud,  as  when  kings,   Bucephalus,  strode, 
The  ground  too  poor  on  which  he  trod  ; 
An  Ass,  o'erladen,  passing  by, 
Disdain,  bright  sparkling  in  his  eye; 
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In  all  the  pomp  of  horror  stood, 
Now  paw'd  the  ground,  now  dash'd  the  mud  ; 
Indignant,  loud  began  to  neigh  ; 
The  beast  commanding  to  give  way ; 
But  the  lax  strings  their  force  deny, 
As  nature  told  the  wretch  to  die ; 
Grov'ling  in  death,  she  could  not  yield, 
And,  to  the  gen'rous  Horse,    appcal'd — 
So  the  more  weak,   oppressed  by  fate, 
Would  feign,  prolong  th' approaching  date, 
When  death,   to  frail  existence,  cleaves, 
With  faded  hue  of  boxen  leaves  ; 
That  bids  the  man  make  haste  to  live, 
For  short  what  human  life  can  give  : 
Thus,  worn  with  toil,  weak,  lowly,  bends, 
Poor,  and  deserted,  by  her  friends, 
Complains,  she  cannot  quit  the  track, 
The  pond'rous  weight  so  galls  her  back ; 
Meanwhile  the  breath,  the  lungs  supplied. 
Deep  fetch'd,  distends,  the  lab' ring  side ; 
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Where  many  a  naked  channel  shew'd, 
The  furrow,  cruel  man  had  plough'd ; — 
ff  Detested  brute  !"  the  Horse  replied, 
The  kick,  resounding,  shar'd  the  side, 
"  Base-born,  shalt  tbou  presume  t'  intrude  ? 
Nor  heed  my  pedigree  ?  nor  blood  ? 
Know,  wing'd  by  Fame,  as  Xanthus*  run  ; 
Or  flying  ./Ethen  f,  whirls  the  sun — 
My  lion  bite  shall  th '  ensign  tear  ; 
My  valour  rend  th'  affrighted  air ; 
Know  too  that  honor  feeds  the  vein  ; 
I  trample  o'er  the  million  slain  : 
Rejoice  to  hear  the  trumpet  sound, 
To  lead  the  battle,  spurn  the  ground  ; 
Pleas'd,  smell  the  thunder  from  afar, 
And  joy  to  meet  the  rolling  war — 


*  Xanthus,  one  of  the  horses  that  drew  the  war-chariot 
of  Achilles. 

t  ^£thon,  one  of  the  four  horses  of  the  sun. 
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Renown'd  alike,  when  dooin'd  to  chace, 
The  running  -foe,  or  urge  the  race  ; 
Or  when  I  lead  with  horns  and  houtods, 
Thrid  the  b&H'd  grove,  of  leap  the  mound* 
Mankind  to  me  their  voices  raise, 
Alike  to  me,  resounds  their  praise  ; 
While  Ores  jtist  oblatiow  brings, 
Waving  her  yellow  paiated  \virigs, 
We  plough  the  land,  the  tobour  be*u\ 
And  help  to  croM  the  b<nittteous  year.>J 
The  Driver  iwm,  who  lagged  behind, 
Flew,  blust/ring,  *M  the  northern  wind  ; 
With  wanton  curses  rent  the  air, 
Humanity  beneath  his  care ; 
The  slave  resolv'd  he  would  not  spare  : 
The  stick  applies,  the  desp'rate  stroke, 
Rattled,  as  though  the  ribs  were  broke  : 
Agaiii  he  rav'd,  again,  he  swore, 
The  clotted  sand  reek'd  warm  with  gore ; 
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Breathless,  as  from  the  sanguine  wound; 

Life  ebbing  flow'd  upon  the  ground  : — 

What  anguish  in  the  look  appears  ! 

When  down  the  cheek,  fast  stream'd  the  tear*, 

They,   copious  from  the  bleeding  eyes, 

In  quick  succession  neem'd  to  rise  ; 

And  rising,   fell  a  leaden  show'r, 

That  laid  the  lid  with  sovereign  pow'r  ; 

Like  the  low  shrub,    t\\ixt  wind,  and  rain, 

A  flood  discharges  on  the  plain, 

With  unshorn  top  that  quivering  stands, 

Wringing  with  wet  its  dripping  hands  ; 

Or  feeble  shakes  the  hoary  head, 

As  woke  from^rinter's  frozen  bed: — 

Thus  the  mild  brute,  with  trembling  form, 

Palsied,  dispersed  the  floating  storm  ; — 

The  poor  meek  beast,  all  Meek,  tW  sore, 

Meek,  as,  when  Lord  of  Life  she  bore  ; 

Submissive  still    though  hardly  u*'d ; 

By  none  admir 'd,  by  all.   abu.-/d  ; 
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Attempted  twice  to  rise,  though  weak, 

Brutes  shall  e'en  force  the  brute  to  speak  ; 

Thus  she  the  stately  Horse  addrest : 

(f  A  fav'rite  said  you  stand  confest ; 

Pamper'd  by  all,  most  dainty  fed, 

Sweet  corn  your  food,  clean  straw,  your  bed 

Well  may  you  boast  your  high  degree, 

O'er  a  despised  thing,  like  me ; 

But,  were  you  doom'd  to  daily  drudge, 

A  lock  of  hay  your  master  grudge  ; 

Were  you,  like  me,  to  constant  feel, 

The  gnawing  lash,  the  goring  steel ; 

You'd  deem  it  hard  thus  to  be  treated  ; 

Your  ev'ry  wish  to  please,  defeatdl  ; 

And,  though  you  boast  you  aid  the  plough  ; 

The  ox  can  work  as  well  as  you." 
The  Horse,  with  flaming  nostril  wide, 
Snuff 'd  at  the  flowing  sanguine  tide, 
Swell'd  his  deep  bogom'd  beating  breast, 
While  terror  raii'd  tht  hoary  crest ; 
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The  mane  upright,  began  to  stare  ; 
And  pride  erected  ev'ry  hair  ; 
The  breeze  funereal,  dismal  howl'd, 
The  sullen  Driver  inward  growl 'd  ; 
The  Ass,   proceeding,   bade  them  know, 
"  That  speech,   best  gift,  to  man  below, 
Was  once  her  race  despised  giv'n, 
Bid,  by  the  sovereign  voice  of  Heav'n ; 
Prerogative,  alone,  that  gives, 
The  consequence,  that  man  receives ; 
That  made  him,  as  the  world  increas'd. 
Alone,  superior  to  the  beast — 
Nay  more,  to  aid,  their  feeble  race, 
When  slow  consumption  wans  the  face, 
When  med'cines,  e'en  thy  force,  obscure, 
Learn,   Asses'-milk,  performs  the  cure — 
Ah  !  spare  then,  master  !  spare  your  blows  ! 

Rend  not  the  heav'n  above  with  oaths  ! 

0 

That  morphewB  o'er  thy  heart  with  red ; 
That  tells  thee  how  unjust  I  bled  :" 
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Tli'  inhuman  man,  from  bad,  to  worse, 
Again  began  to  swear  and  curse ; 
Maddening,  now,  he  raving  grew  ; 
Athwart  the  Horse  the  whipcord  threw  : 
The  Horse,   inflam'd,  shook,  white  with  ire  ; 
The  eye-ball  burnt  with  living  fire; 
The  iron  heel  strait  clave  the  head, 
And  laid  the  brutal  Driver  dead : 
For  this  condemn'd,  the  pointed  knife, 
Depriv'd  the  murd'rer  Horse,  of  life  ; 
And  having  leap'd  fair  virtue's  bounds, 
Became,  the  common  food  of  hounds, — 

Tyrant,   what  justice  can'st  thou  hope? 
To,  heav'n,  with  impious  deeds,  prorofcc  P 
Where  mercy  foremost  shines  contest  ; 
Sweet  attribute,  of  all,  the  best—- 
To man,  ^an  overflowing  feast, 
To  teach  him,  mercy,  to  his  beast- 
Then,  vile  oppressor,  quit  the  road, 
That,   beaten,  you've  corrupted  trod  ;• —  . 
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Ere  then  the  fatal  sword  be  drawn, 

That  bloody  rises  o'er  thy  dawn  ; 

Ere,  on  thy  head,  it  weighty  fall, 

Thy  deeds  of  cruelty  recall — 

Tho'  man  the  midnight  murd'rer  arms  ; 

Know  Heav'n,  the  vengeful  wretch,  disarms  ! — 

Brave  not,  weak  man,  the  pow'r  of  Fate  ; 

Lest  sorrow  come,  but  come  too  late  ; 

Lest  chilling  blasts  destroy  thy  spring  ; 

Thy  summers,  sleep,   on  winter's  wing  ; 

Lest  round  thee  Heav'n  destruction  deal ; 

Lest  frost  nipp'd  wrung  thy  chilblain  heel  ; 

Lest  poison,   lurking,  taint  thy  food, 

Thy  sun  grow  pale,  thy  moon,  be  blood ; 

For  rest  assur'd  what  will  befall — 

That  pride  will  surely  have  a  fall ; 

That  they  shall  bring,  who  mercy  brave. 

Their  hairs,  with  sorrow,  to  the  grave. 


' 
JUPITER 

AND 

THE     PEASANT. 

== 

MAN'S  chief  delight,   his  only  aim, 
Seems  here  to  gain  a  sounding  name — 
My  lord  !  no  matter  what's  the  purchase, 
The  title  glosses  o'er  the  surface ; 
This  even  humbler  scenes  invades, 
And  this  all  ranks  of  life  persuades. 

A  Countryman,  whose  honest  face, 
Betray'd  no  courtier  out  of  place  ; 
One  morning  driving  of  his  team, 
Thought  on  his  last  night's  golden  dream  ! 
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"  For  what,  am  I  to  toil  and  sweat  ? 
And  scarce  one  wholesome  meal  can  get  ? 
Meanwhile  my  landlord  rolls  in  riches, 
And  all  the  country  round  bewitches  ; 
And,  if  they  don't  my  lord  belie, 
Why,  he's  no  better  born,  than  I." 
Thus  envy  led  the  loaded  mind, 
Thus  spoke  the  disconcerted  Hind; 
Content  had  o'er  the  cottage  flew, 
The  brown,  had  long  defac'd  the  blue  ; 
He  shook,  and  wildly  look  d  despair. 
Resolv'd  i '  invoke  the  God  in  pray'r  : 
To  Jupiter  he  call'd  aloud ; 
The  rattling  thuoder  hail'd  the  cloud  ; 
The  cloud  divides,  the  dusky  grey, 
The  south  wind  drives  tbe  black  away  J 
The  lightening  pale  wing'd  sportive  play'4> 
In  forked  glory  round  bis  bead : 
The  Countryman  astonished  stood  ; 
And  hied  him  to  tbe  neighboring  wood ; 
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Trembling  at  what  he'd  scon,   and  heard, 

The  flame  that  danc'd  around  his  board  ; 

The  flame,  with  less  apparent  ire, 

That  lately  set  the  barn  on  fire ; 

When  the  tall  steeple  met  the  flash, 

And  fell  with  most  tremendous  crash : — 

Lo  !  through  the  glade  superior  bright, 

Shone  the  more  wild  tempestuous  light, 

A  fiery  broom  t  hat  swept  the  grove, 

That  told  the  pow'r  of  Jove  above  : 

The  God,  himself  a  sun,  replied, 

t(  Unthinking  man,  where  would'st  thou  hide  ? 

Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  see  ? 

Your  inmost  thoughts  are  known  to  me ; 

From  me  supreme,  you  cannot  fly, 

Nor  can,   without  my  suffrage,  die  ; 

Know  you  what  'tis  you  wish  t' acquire. 

This  height  of  vainer  man's  desire  ? 

Let  peasants,  ere  they  ask,   survc\ 

If  lords  are  happier  men  than  they  ; 
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They,  even  they,,  may  wretched  weep, 
The  sob  that  breaks  the  moment's  sleep." 
The  Countryman  with  rev'rence  spoke, 
Complained  'twas  hard  to  bear  the  yoke, 
Meanwhile  the  ploughman's  early  toil, 
To  turn  the  glebe,  t'  improve  the  soil, 
For  those  in  pow'r  alone  must  sweat, 
Must  bear  the  dog-star's  sultry  heat ; 

> 

Must  reap  the  grain,    must  sow  the  seeds, 
Or  sure  the  land  were  chok'd  with  weeds  ; 
"  Wherefore  am  I  to  drill  the  grain  ? 
Nor  hoard  the  joy,  but  reap  the  pain  ? 
The  lawyer  too,   that  prying  goes, 
To  pluck  the  only  ear  that  blows, 
He  told  my  wife,  unless  I  bring— 
You  know,  great  Jove,  I've  no  such  thing — 
Five  pounds  before  the  quarter-day, 
He'd  seize  on  th'  oldest  stack  of  hay." 
The  God,  with  kind  attention,  heard 
The  pray'r,  the  fainting  man  prefer'd  ; 
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"  Be  not/    said  heaven's  grand  Sire,    fc  afraid, 

And  I  will  not  withhold  my  aid  ; 

\\lio  spares  nor  father,  mother,  son, 

Shall  live  to  meet  a  like  return  : 

But  ere  you  thus  condemn  the  squire, 

The  lord  of  all  the  farm  you  hire  ; 

Before  you  thus  repine  at  fate, 

And  blame  him  only,  'cause  he's  great; 

Reflect  who  guards  your  lowly  door, 

Feeds,  and  maintains,  th'  industrious  poor  ; 

Who  daily  glads  your  little  state, 

And  clothes  the  offspring  round  your  gate ; 

To  them,  superior  pow'r  I  gave, 

And  right  some  preference  they  should  have  ; 

For  without  due  submission,  man, 

Foil'd  in  each  more  enlighten'd  plan, 

Might  meet  his  doom  ere  life  began : 

The  meads  which  now  enrich  the  eye. 

Would  barren,   and  inglorious  lie; 

•     :  *C>JA;   ><.*  HI  A;  .v»  •  <  . 
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Where  would  you  fi*d  the  humbler  swain. 
Who'd  deign  to  thnish  the  golden  grain  ? 
No  shepherd,,   to  ward  off  the  dog ; 
No  miller,  merry  mill,    to  cog  ; 
The  sweeps  hang  motionless,  and  still, 
That  sailing  top  yon  neighb'ring  hill  : 
The  summer  solstice  too  would  bring 
Cold  ice  on  her  ambrosial  wing  ; 
All  thirst,  which  honor  nobly  fir'd, 
In  one,  sad  wint'ry  thought,  expir'd  : 
Men,  worse  than  wolves,   from  nightly  den, 
Would  daring  rob  their  neighbour's  pen  ; 
Would  howling  would  resistless  sway, 
Unfeeling  on  each  other  prey, 
Till  blood  in  scarlet  drops  (list il I'd , 
Would  sanguine  glut  the  hunger'd  field." 
The  rustic  bow'd,   but  still  implor'd, 
He  might  become  himself  a  lord  ! 
Lord  of  the  game,  and  all  the  grounds, 
Master,  of  yonder  pack  of  hounds  ; 
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To  sleep  secure  in  silken  bed  ; 

To  shoot  the  bird  his  labour  fed  ; 

To  feast  on  many  a  dainty  dish, 

Unpunish'd  drag  the  pond  for  fish  ; 

In  splendid  coach  with  madam  ride. 

And  many  a  liv'ry  slave  beside  ; 

The  farm  his  own,  to  live  in  peace, 

And  barter  woe,  for  sumptuous  ease. — 

"  Fool!"    quoth  the  God,  "  from  outward  show  ' 

'Tis  thus  you  judge  of  things  below  ; 

Could  you  but  tell  his  lordship's  heart, 

Full  hard  his  task  to  play  his  part; 

You'd  envy  not  the  fluttering  thing, 

The  butterfly,  that  sports  in  spring, 

That  finds,  obedient  to  the  cull, 

To  please  the  hardest  toil  of  all  ; 

Now  feels  the  sun,  now  reaps  disgrace, 

Nowturos,  each  varied  way,  his  face." 

Thus  Jove  decreed  ;  night's  sable  hut, 

Sudden  the  satin'd  curtaift  d*0w  ; 
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The  Countryman  let  fall  a  tear, 

To  think  that  Jove  refus'd  his  pray'r  ! 

Onward,,  he  murm'ring  speedeth  home  ; 

Nor  could  defeated  hope  o'ercome : 

His  rainy  eye  to  Heav'n  inclin'd, 

Sweet  balm  to  sooth  the  troubled  mind  ; 

Passion,   with  wild  unbounded  sway, 

Drove  reason  almost  quite  away. 

Despair  now  stalks  with  leaner  train, 

To  shade  the  purpled  flow'ry  plain  ; 

The  vales  no  more  their  charms  display, 

The  tulip  less  profusely  gay ; 

Nor  sounds  o'er  yonder  new-mown  mead. 

The  whistling  lays  that  toil  succeed  : 

All  hush'd  !  the  twittering  swallow  fled, 

The  chirping  sparrow  left  the  shed ; 

Not  even  heard  the  welcome  low, 

When  homeward  sped  the  full-milch'd  cow  ; 

When  they  arranged  in  order  stand, 

To  wait  the  dairy-maiden's  hand  : 
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So  oft  to  heav'n  renews  his  plaint,, 
So  daily,   makes  uiraiii .  complaint : 
Jove,  anger'd  now,  with  rage  imprest, 
Grants  th'  unbeliever's  vaiii  request ; 
Around  him  ev'ry  earthly  toy, 
Luxuriant  shines,  to  yield  him  joy  ; 
Around  him,  sugar'd  comforts  wait, 
That  sin  presents  with  irilded  bait  ; 
Fashion,  with  all  her  luscious  pride, 
Lascivious,  dances  by  his  side; 
Crowds  of  dependants  throng  about, 
This  hour  a  concert,  next,  a  rout, 
An  airing,  or  a  promenade, 
A  play,  a  ball,  or  masquerade  ; 
A  morning  lounge,   the  time  t'  amuse, 
Some  friend,  or  pretty  girl,  t'  abuse  ; 
What  fair-one  most  displays  her  taste, 
Who's  thickest,  or,  the  thinnest  waist ; 
His  wife,  estrang'd,  now  rare  approaches, 
His  conduct,  daily  her's  debauches  ; 

D 
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Then  farewell  all  connubial  bliss  ! 

Not  e'en  a  reconciling  kiss — 

The  spouse  he's  sure  must  faithless  prove  ; 

While  he's  an  epicure  in  love; 

Thus  floods  of  dear-bought  pleasure  roll. 

That  drown,,  in  poisonous  streams,  the  soul  : 

The  sav'ry  dainty  gluts  his  sight, 

Amusements  cease  t*  afford  delight, 

His  health  he  sudden  finds  decline, 

The  gout  increased  by  foreign  wine  ; 

His  ignorance,  he  cannot  hide; 

His  deeds,  his  laboured  words  deride  ; 

A  prey  to  villains  to  his  cost, 

His  peace  destroyed,  his  substance  lost, 

He  finds  too  \%fa  that  wisdom  rules, 

That  knowledge,  virtue,  vice,  make  fools  : — 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  he  raving  cr^es, 

And  fills  the  vaulted  dome  with  sighs ! 

"  Oh !  ha^  I  npver  left  the  share, 

Contended  rode  the  old  grey  mare, 
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Had  I  on  Jupiter  depended, 

In  peace,  I  might  my  days  have  ended." 

MORAL. 

Learn  hence,  O  man  !  whata'er  your  state, 
Depend  on,  ne'er  repine,  at  fate  ; 
Contented  make  great  Jove  your  friend, 
Be  pleas'd  with  that  he's  pleas'd  to  send  ; 
Tho'  poor  your  lot,  be  this  imprest — 
Who  all  created,  knows  the  best. 
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THE    SQUIRE 


AND 


THE    HOG. 


1  HE  self-conceited  empty  mind, 
In  almost  ev'ry  clime  you'll  find, 
And  soon,  or  late,  some  strange  excess, 
Shews  all  the  world  its  littleness. 

A  Vicar  once,  by  way  of  tithe, 
The  tenth,  received  the  pig  alive ; 
But  as  he  wish'd  to  save  a  breed, 
That  did  all  other  breeds  exceed, 
Resolv'd  to  stay  the  sav'ry  wish, 
To  taste  of  this  his  fav'rite  dish  ; 
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Not,  that  he  e'er  was  brought  to  think, 
A  luxury,  in  meat,  or  drink ; 
Who  daily  fed  the  neighk'ring  poor, 
Nor  want,  crept  pining  from  his  door  ; 
The  beggar  cold  that  shirring  stands, 
Ne'er  went  away  with  empty  hands, 
Nor  mild  request,   howieVer  mksk'd, 
But  granted,  ere  the  boon  was  ask'd  : 
This  ever  on  his  mind  imprest. 
Priests  should  be  patterns  to  the  rest: 
Thus  Nature,  glad,  her  love-gale  pours. 
To  gild  the  thought,  to  paint  Hie  hours, 
To  sympathy  meek  modest  wed, 
To  catch  the  tear  as  soon  as  shed  ; 
Thus  sweet  example  beams  the  way, 
That  leads  to  lasting  realms  of  day  ; 

Thus,  his  more  pious  doctrines  wann'd-, 

And  those,  who  came  to  hear,  were  diarm'd  ? 

The  truly  penitent  were  cheer'd, 

The  pale  cheek'd  sinner  trembling  feared-;  »**«* 
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Not  e'en  the  less  instructed  clown, 
Here  drowsy  gap'd,  lethargic  grown  ; 
Nor  virtue,   lull'd  into  a  trance, 
Expir'd  with  drawling  ignorance. 

The  Hog,  by  this  kind  master  fed, 
Sweet  pease  his  food,  clean  straw,  his  bed  ; 
So  fast  he  thriv'd,  so  firm  the  horn, 
Had  serv'd  for  Canterbury  brawn  ; 
Wall'wing  in  kindness  falsely  shewn, 
To  one,  who  lov'd,  but  one  alone  ; 
Too  much  indulged,  he  soon  began 
To  think  himself  as  great  as  man  : 
Early  the  farrow* d  booby  gave, 
Strong  symptoms  of  a  rising  knave  ; 
Scarce  from  the  teat,  the  hungry  swine 
Would,  on  a  leaner  brother,  dine  ; 
Too  poor  for  pity,  weak  to  bawl, 
Greedy  devouring  bones  and  all : 
Soon  too  with  mere' less  snout,  the  pig, 
Began  to  thirsty,  plough,  and  die; : 
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Yet  stubborn  from  his  very  birth, 

So  fond  of  rooting  up  the  earth, 

That  neither  ring,  nor  galling  yokej 

Nor  fence  so  strong  but  what  he  broke  : 

Mast,   in  the  stye,  would  secret  pile, 

And,  for  an  acorn,  run  a  mile  : 

But  Providence,  that  waits  on  all, 

To  raise  up  those  that  humbly  fall, 

Now  bid  the  good  old  Vicar  come, 

To  Heav'n,  his  long-sought  native  home. 

Lost  now  to  ev'ry  tie  of  nature, 

That  e'en  in  brutes  might  grace  the  feature  ; 

Lost,  to  each  more  refined  thought, 

An  opportunity  he  sought, 

So  fond,  the  rav'nous  Boar,  of  pelf, 

To  seize  the  freehold  farm  himself; 

Convinced,  though  courts  might  find  a  flaw, 

Possession  is  nine  points  in  law  ; 

Buoyant,  began  to  sow,   and  reap'd, 

And  soon  a  golden  harvest  heap'd  ; 
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Still,   in  his  manners  so  uncouth, 

So  treach'rous,  and  averse  to  truth, 

As  though  some  foster-dam  V  at,   wil<i 

With  nightly  yells,    the  darkness  chill 'd  ; 

Had  found  him  in  a  fiery  storm, 

And  lick'd  th'  unfashion'd  cub  to  form. 

The  fields  luxuriant  gave  a  shade,  , 

"Which  Ceres,  dimpled  goddess,  made; 

But  sick'ning  at  another's  joy, 

A  neighb 'ring  crop  would  oft  aunov  , 

At  tales  of  woe  would  grunting  leer, 

No  tale  he  found  deserv'd  a  tear; 

Daily  he  traverses  the  ground, 

To  drive  some  starvling  wretch  to  pound  ; 

Nay,  even  loaths  that  solemn  right, 

The  Parson's  sacred  bough  in  sight ; 

Forgot  who  once  gave  him  supplies; 

E'en  little  Anthony  denies  ; 

Nor  dreams  th'  ingrate  shall  surely  find, 

.Misfortunes  follow  close  behind 
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Full  blown  with  pride,  with  self-conceit, 
First  at  the  club  demands  a  seat  ; 
Begins  to  reprobate  his  betters, — 
A  Hog,  may  be,  a  Hog  of  Letters  ; 
E'er  since  the  learn'd  Pig  had  told, 
How  many  years  he'd  waxen  old  ; 
The  pips  could  count,  like  Jonas  play, 
When,  pass !  the  card  was  slipt  away  ;  — 
Hence,  could  the  name  of  Euclid  spell, 
The  A,  B,  C,  distinctly  tell  ; 
Hence,  deeply  read,  turns  sage  logician, 
A  hungry,  grunting,  politician ; 
Who,  tho'  informed,  least  understood, 
And  deeper  flound'ring,  sinks  in  mud. 
Around,  with  well-dissembled  fear. 
Affirms,  the  nation's  in  arrear  ! 
With  whining  cant,  and  pious  look, 
The  list'ning  hinds  are  panic-struck  ! 
While  dread  rebelliWi,  and  reform1} 
As  lightning,  gilds  the  coming  storm  ; 
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The  poor  want  bread,  a  specious  plea, 

But  tells  not  that  he  keeps  the  key  : — 

A  country  Squire,  lo  !   passing  by, 

Conceived  the  Hog  had  broke  the  sty  ; 

"  Surely  he  must  have  leap'd  his  bounds, 

To  trespass  thus  on  these  my  grounds  ! 

My  tenants,  by  delusions,  cheat, 

How  shall  I  then  maintain  my  seat  ?" 

The  whip  he  instantly  applies, 

The  Hog,  the  man,  the  chief  defies  ; — 

As  heard  the  hunters  from  afar, 

He  whets  the  tusk,  and  dares  the  war ; 

Bristles  his  mane,  and  angry  round 

Looks,  snorts,  and,  slabb'ring,  foams  the  ground : 

A  challenge  from  the  Hog  ensues  ; 

The  challenger,  again  renews 

His  doubtless  right  to  free  debate; 

Nor  heeds  the  minister  or  state ; — 

The  lash  again  still  heavier  falls, 

\gainrepeated,   louder,  squalls; 
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At  length,  the  vanquished  Hog,  taught  reason. 
Confessed,  he  meant  nor  harm,  nor  treason. 


MORAL. 

Beware  in  whom  you  put  your  trust, 
The  miser  ne'er  was  strictly  just  ; 
And  men,  who  vainly  think  they  may, 
Because  they  have  grown  rich  to-day, 
Without  one  single  grain  of  sense, 
Save  that  of  hoarding  up  their  pence, 
Insulting  think  to  manners  mend, 
To,  what  they  cann't  define,  defend ; — 
Such  men,  though  void  of  education, 
May  guide  the  plough,  but  not  the  nation; 
And  such,  in  this  our  age  of  gold, 
Known  slaves,  like  slaves,  are  bought,  and  sold : 
For,  rest  assur'd,  whate'er  the  breed, 
A  Hog  in  grain,  's  a  Hog,  indeed. 
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1  HE  more  men  view  great  Nature's  store, 

The  more  they're  led  her  works  t'  adore  ; 

Her  inexhausted  flow'iy  field, 

To  faith  affords  an  orient  shield  : 

The  modest  flower,   content  to  dwell, 

Sequester'd  near  the  Hermit's  cell, 

With  charms,  though  less  expos'd,  may  vie, 


With  those  that  boast  the  Tyrian  die  ; 

J  mufb&M* 

Nor,  more  admir'd,  reveal'd,  to  crowds, 
Than  when  she  sometimes  sweetly  shrouds  ; 
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Since,  'tis  by  naturalists  confest, 
A  naked  beauty  pleases  best. 

Cynthia  her  milk-white  mantle  spread, 
Around  her  lov'd  Endymion's  *  bed  ; 
And  'woke  at  Tython's  f  am'rous  call, 
Flora,  to  glad  thy  painted  hall  : 
Lo,  mild  Aurora's  purpled  ray, 
Chac'd  the  mute  dark,  and  breath'd  the  day  ; 
Pomona,  roseate  girl,  to  greet, 
Dancing,  with  down  upon  her  feet  ; 
While  Heaven's  grey  eyelids  bursting  pour, 
In  dewy  rain  a  sparkling  show'r  ; 
That  gems,  with  balmy  sweet,  the  bough, 
That  bids  the  peeping  blossom  blow  : 


*  Ertdyipion,  the  soiv  of  Athliua>-who,  for  his  intimacy 
with  Juno,  was  condemned  to  a  sleep  of  thirty  years. 
Diana  visited  him  by  night  in  a  caVe  of  Mount  Latmus. 

f  Tythonus,  the  son  of  Laomedon,  lered  passionately  by 

Aurora. 
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Gay  streaming  with  advancing  light, 

Blithe,  washing  clean  the  face  of  night ; 

Till,   fir'd  the  east,  the  burnish'd  sun, 

Flung  odours  from  his  golden  urn, 

Saluting  warm  the  breeding  spring, 

Kissing  with  fond  ambrosial  wing, 

Inwoven  fragrance  blooming  sweet, 

Pregnant  with  cYu  celestial  heat : — 

'Twas  now  a  rose,  in  pride  of  May, 

Fann'd,  with  her  choice  perfume,  the  way; 
Vain  of  superior  charms,  she  said, 

'  To  me,  what  adoration  'g  paid  ! 
To  woo  me  sallies  forth  the  beau, 
The  man  of  sense,   the  matron  too, 
Sovereign  of  love,  and  queen  of  flow'rs, 
The  playful  Cupids  court  my  bow'rs ; 
To  me,  the  Muses  strike  the  string, 
To  me,  the  garland,  bearing  spring  ; 
Envy's  bane  poison-dropping  leer, 
Meagre's  the  fairest  when  I  'm  near; 
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Vile  serpent  curling,  worst  of  fiends, 
Stale  basilisk  that  none  .befriends  ; 
My  arrow  gives  the  pricking  smart, 
My  needle  festers  deep  the  heart ! 
Vain  shall  the  pine  in  pomp  appear, 
The  pine  the  mitred  head  uprear  ; 
In  armour  clad  mosaic-wrought, 
Vain  of  the  pea-green  sculptur'd  coat  ; 
The  citron  too,  geranium  bloom, 
The  orange  lends  a  rich  perfume  : 
But  what  are  they  with  all  their  pride, 
With  all  their  high  descent  beside, 
What  sweets  can  they  to  man  bestow, 
Like  floods  that  from  my  fountains  flow  ? 
Again  the  Bard  that  rural  sings, 
To  me  complaining  incense  brings  ; 
O'er  all  my  charms  he  wanton  strays, 
Immortal,  la  Paean  pays  ; 
To  praise  his  mistress,  dares  presume 
To  borrow  my  engaging  bloom, 
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And  to  adorn  his  Chloe's  breast, 

Makes  me  by  far  the  happier  guest  !*»  f 

Or  should  he  ttiin-  his  lyre  above,, 

To  join  in  wedlock  those  who  love, 

Around  each  nuptial  joy  to  spread, 

For  scattered  roses  robs  my  bed  :— ^  * 

Now  riots  in  my  yielding  arms  ; 

\ow  sweetly  rifling  all  my  charms  ; 

Now,  while  the  panting  bosom  glows. 

Ah  !  plucks  from  me  the  virgin  rose  ! — 

Apelles  too,  without  my  aid, 

Had  weedy  mourn'd  autumnal  shade ; 

He  too,  to  touch  the  damask  cheek, 

Must  my  enchanting  colour  seek  ; 

In  me,  soft  flow'r,  the  brush  must  dip, 

To  paint  Cecilia's  pouting  lip ; 

E'en  th* infant  violet,  'neath  my  feet,  it* 

Low  kneels  to  me  profusely  great ; 

While,  near  my  bow'r,  th' industrious  Bee, 

Lithe  buzzing,  asks  its  sweet  from  me ; 
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Then  dying,  view  the  melting  tear, 
Confirms  my  reign,  and  owns  me  fair  ; 
While  round  me  all  the  Graces  move, 
To  catch  my  shattered  seeds  of  love  : — 
Venus  too,  when  from  oceans  deep, 
Soft  hush'd  the  curling  wave  to  sleep  ; 
Dishevell'd  when  the  goddess  rose, 
Remembered  me,  her  darling  Rose : 
Majestic,  from  the  em'rald  bed, 
My  wreath  she  wove  to  crown  her  head/' 
A  veil  of  blushes  sudden  flew, 
Crimsoning  o'er  the  burnish' d  dew  ; 
That  caught  the  Lily,  valleyed  maid, 
In  meek  simplicity  array'd : 
The  garb  of  Innocence  she  wore  ; 
Pure  as  the  pearl  that  decks  the  shore, 
Chaste  as  the  light  that  paints  the  morn, 
Or  months  that  summer  fields  adorn : 
Her  maiden  ivory-polish'd  breast, 
Shudder'd  at  thought  of  being  prest; 
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And  the  \varm  brecxc  oHending  came, 

Lest  caus'd  perchance  an  am'rous  flame  ; 

Lest  loos'd  the  zone  that  soft  conceal'd, 

What  modesty  forbids  reveal'd  ; 

Directress  of  unguided  youth, 

That  leads  the  panting  dove  to  truth  : 

Brim  full  of  love,  yet  calm  desire, 

Congenial  nature's  milder  tire  ; 

She,  far  from  courts,  meek,  sought  the  dale, 

All  modest,  sno\v- white,  lovely  pale  ; 

The  world,  \\here  flatt'ry's  treach'rous  seas, 

Spares  nought  thatj  may  the  fapcy  please, 

Where  bland  ideas  soothing  creep, 

To  lull  the  fair  beguil'd  to  sle^ 4^ , 

She,  unassuming,  could  not  bear, 

To  hear  her  sisters'  vain  career ; 

And  as.th'  Qrphean  harp  iuspir'd^^  ty 

The  trembling  chord  that  mounting  fir'd  ; 

To  the  somnifi^mui racing  rilj^f    tf^  10* 

That  kiss'd  her  bank*  benca^l?.%  hil 
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To  the  soft  pipe  that  trenV  Ions  hung, 
The  Linnet's  voice,  she  sweetly  sung  :— 


lai'j'i 
"Ah  !  know,  vain  Rose,  though  you  may  shine, 

Attir'd,  may  please  the  sight  ; 
Your  dress,  your  manners,  all  divine, 
The  rainbow  of  delight, 


2 

Though  Venus  hail  thee  Queen  of  Love, 

That  guve  the  tempting  fed, 
That  died  the  leaf,  the  crimson  wo  vrj1 

While  her  Adonis  bledjr  " 


Though  her  own  boy  should  smiling  play- 

13^  «fow-r  his  balmy  nfest  ; 
And  o'er  thy  bosom  fondly  iitray;'11110' 

To  garrison  thy  breast^11 
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4. 

Although,  fair  maid,  as  Poets  tell, 

Celestial,,  though  thy  birth, 
Though  once  from  Heav'n  an  angel  iell. 

And  bin  si  i'd  thyself  to  earth  .;->i 


5. 

Yet  learn,  though  you  the  garland  weave, 
The  bloom  may  sudden  fade, 

At  morn  all  roseate,  pale  at  ere, 
Left  nothing  but  the  shade  : 


Thus  beauty,  girl,  with  all  her  charms, 
Or  prudence  bear  a  part,  ,r  «C 

May  strike  the  eye  .that  simply  warms. 
Not  captivate  the  heart. 
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.1 

Cease  tUeri  thy  vai 

Thou  empress  of  a'd^M* , 
Or  thou  may's!  feel  the  flipping  frost, 

Narcissus,  pin'd  a^tory/**  &'*« 

8i 
Flatt'ry,  like  clouds, '^rttoe' and  fair;  I  ^Y 

Like  zephyrs  to  theidJMfc  mo« 
May  trials  cause,  too  frjttf^to  i>ear 

The  storm  that  lags  -beftindi • 


Then  banish  ev'ry  waYitoii:tlioJght, 

On  withering  passion  borne/ 
Lest,  hugg'd  too  close,  thyself  be  caught, 

Be  wounded,  by  thy  thorn. 
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10. 

A  cottage  maiden  though  I'm  bred  ; 

Sequestered  my  retreat ; 
Court  not  thy  satin  painted  bed, 

Nor  envy  thee  thy  sweet. 

11. 
With  head  reclin'd,  my  drooping  breast. 

No  coxcomb  dare  assail, 
Nor  lov'd  the  less,  though  less  carest, 

The  Lily  of  the  Vale.  " 


The  Rose,  with  indignation  wild,, 
Indignant,  wav'd  her  fan,  and  s  mi  I'd  ; 
But  plants,  like  mortals,  in  an  hour, 
Are  doom'd  to  bloom,  and  fade  in  flo\\'r ; 
Sudden  a  whirlwind's  whizzing  roar, 
Temp,  stuous  ran  t' insult  the  nbore, 
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The  circular  eddies'  awful  sway 

Now  sweeps  the  skies,  now  mows  the  way  ; — 

With  force  the  flying  wrack  is  driv'n  ; 

As  earth  presum'd  to  war  with  Heav'n  : — 

Writh'd  from  the  root  the  Rose  is  torn, 

And  high  in  air  like  stubble  borne  ; 

Meanwhile  the  blast  that  furious  led. 

Soft  whistled  o'er  the  Lily's  head, 

That  humbly  bow'd  midst  dire  alarm, 

Nor  daring  brav'd  th' impending  storm. 

MORAL. 

Ye  Fair-ones,  hence,  whatever  your  state. 
Forbear  your  charms  to  over-rate  ; 
For,  though  the  buzzing  flies  declare, 
You  move,  a  Phoenix,  angels  here  ; 
Yet  Jove  commands,  the  winds  obey, 
The  lowly  sav'd,  proud,  swept  away  ;— 
To  Heav'n  the  strongest  arm  is  weak, — 
The  thunder  passes  o'er  the  meek  : — 
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ien  let  not  her  whose  only  boast 
Is,  that  she  reigns  the  fairest  toast ; 
Let  her  not  spoil  a  pretty  face, 
'o  Nature's  lovelier  tints  deface ; 
;t  her  reflect,  though  passing  fair, 
No  charms  to  virtuous  charms  compare  ; 
Flora's  own  bloom,  her  pencil'd  flow'r, 
But  rare  survives  the  coming  show'r  : — 
Then  wherefore,  beauteous  goddess,  kind  ; 
Without,  the  beauties  of  the  mind  ; — 
Though  all  the  purple  bearing  spring, 
To  thee,  supreme,  the  off* ring  bring ; 
Though  Jess' mine  sweet  defend  thy  breast ; 
For  Venus-doves  to  build  their  nest ; 
Though  the  lov'd  boy  invade  each  part, 
And  revels  in  thy  panting  heart ; 
Yet  learn,  dear  girl,  though  newly  blown, 
Though  all  these  honors  be  thine  own  ; 
Learn,  how  comparatively  small, 
When  Modesty  survives  them  alj. 
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f  t 
THE  HOUND,  AND  THE  STAG. 


IN  scenes  of  blood  the  man  was  train'd, 
The  dye  his  ev'ry  action  stain'd  ; 
His  stern  deportment,  dreaded  name, 
Through  all  the  district  caus'd  a  flame : 
The  fouler  deed  the  good  beguil'd  ; 
Destruction,  in  her  cradle,  smiPd ; 
To  plant  the  toil,  the  weak  betm  v 
Unfeeling  make  distress  a  prey  ; 
From  youth  familiarised  to  pain, 
The  tyrant  led  an  iron  reign ; 
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Of  ev'ry  cottager  the  curse, 

He  travelled  on,  from  bad  to  worse  ; 

Deputed  squire,  he  broke  the  fence, 

Alone  the  cabbage-plant's  defence  ; 

A  watch  would  set  around  the  door, 

To  catch  the  more  unwary  poor  ; 

Who,  pent  by  hunger,  might  contrive, 

To  keep  a  num'rous  race  alive  ; 

In  all  the  subtlety  of  art, 

Full  well  he  knew  to  play  his  part, 

To  trap,  or  let  the  fox,  depart : 

The  Lawyer,  village  cur,  his  friend, 

Or  right,  or  wrong,  would  all  dcfciid  ;      yjb  'j 

He  ever  at  his  elbow  sate, 

To  blight  his  love,  to  feed  his  hate, 

To  set  the  snare,  to  bait  the  lure, 

To  rob  the  innocent  secure ; 

For  say !  how  easy  found  a  flaw !  !»ot  s      1nuli 

Say  !  can  the  poor,  can  they  to  law!       ^mbohil/ 

Then  say,  who  no.W:will  succour  send;   .,-,'  •,-. 

Where  will  the  wretched  find  ft  friend  ? 
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Soon  as  the  morn  began  to  creep, 
And  golden  call'd  the  world  from  sleep, 
The  burnished  cock  was  heard  to  crow, 
The  owl  had  left  the  barley-mow, 
The  lark,  the  harbinger  of  day, 
Soar'd  tuneful  through  the  dingy  grey, 
And  the  \van  moon,  in  muslin  shroud, 
Descended,  in  her  car  the  cloud  ; 
The  Keeper  rose,  equipped  at  dawn. 
The  footstep  prints  the  spangled  lawn, 
And  light,  in  many  a  show'ry  stream,  >ill  , 
Dispels  the  drowsy  darkling  beam ; — "jl!  t 
For  ah  !  mischance,  the  news  was  brought, 
A  poor  tame  Deer  tbe  herd  had  sought ;  . 
But,  driven  thence,  had  wildly  stray'd, 
Nor  knew  where  to  repose  his  head ;  tioi 
No  friend  the  piteous  tale  would  hear,       ! 
All  fear'd  to  trust  a  stranger  near,     bru 
Nor  e'en  within  the  park  could  find. 
A  fairer  mead  than  left  behind  : — 
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Hark,  at  the  kennel  door  the  cracky  < 

The  mimic  sound  repeats  the  smack, 

A  puppy  whipped  into  compliance*  ' 

The  Hound  shall  bid  the  Stag;  defiance 

Thus  they  the  silly  pet  pursue, 

And  smoking  brush  the  scented  dewij- 

A  fondling  nurs'd,  disus'd  to  roam,  •' 

Felt  not  as  yet  trie  joys  of  home^ 

Her  thought,  that,  though  embower'd  from  sight. 

The  slot  betrays  the  certain  flight 

But  list,  the  shrill  halloo  is  giv'n^"  «• 

Puss,  in  her  mafcy  windings;  driy'n,  •• 

The  form  deserts .;/  the  Hind,  with  calf, 

Weeps  in  her  promised  child's  behalf  ; 

For  well,  eachn  savory  tenant  knew/ 

Destruction  sure,  the  Blood-Hound  true : 

And  lo  !  the  roused  Stag,  the  lair, 

Forsakes,  and  darts  he  knows  not  where  ^''i*: 

Now  stops,  and  now,  untaught  to  fear, 

Now  flies,  now,  scarce  believes  his  ear ;  .  • 
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Now  dares  again,  and  now,  a  view, 

Now  fears,  that  all  his  fears,  are  true ; 

And  now,  a  leaf,  and  now,   a  breath, 

Presents  a  foe,  each  foe,  a  death  : — 

At  length,  crush'd,  plunging  in  the  flood, 

With  deadly  chill  cold  tott'ring  stood  ; 

Hope,  little  urchin's  shivering  beam. 

Waves  varying  on  the  harmless  stream  ; 

Meanwhile  his  snow-white  face  betray'd, 

The  tear,  that  many  a  tearlet  led  ; 

The  pearl  that  spoke  the  melting  tone, 

Like  Orpheus  might  have  mov'd  a  stone : 

The  Hound  full  near  his  haunches  swam  ; 

When  thus  the  timid  fool  began ! — 

•  •  Hounds  I  have  heard,  though  prone  to  kill, 

Yet  after  all,  are  gen'rous  still  ; 

My  life  is,  yours,  is  now  at  stake  ; 

Oh  !  spare  it,  for  my  lady's  sake ; 

She  who,  alive  to  ev'ry  duty, 

Call'd  me  her  pretty  spotted  beauty." 
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The  Hound  \vas  mov'.d  ;  the  Keeper  swore, 

If  e'er  again  he  came  to  shore, 

He'd  hang  him  at  the  kennel-door — 

"  By  my  sole  aid/'  the  Hound  replies, 

te  For  years  you  have  obtain'd  supplies  ; 

Treat  not  then  inis'ry  with  disdain, 

Nor  let  the  Deer  implore  in  vain  !— 

For  man's  sake  may  it  not  be  said, 

That  Innocence  untimely  bled  i 

Let  not  the  Fab' list  seize  the  pen, 

Say  Hounds  are  more  humane  than  men  ; 

Yet  pity,  that  an  angel  strays, 

With  man  at  sight  of  woe  decays." 

The  savage  Keeper  sought  his  knife, 

The  akirty  for  that,  he'll  lose  his  life; 

"  But  first,  thou  villain,  thou  shalt  bleed  ; 

Thy  daughter's  of  the  self-same  breed  ;" 

Level'd  his  piece, — the  fatal  lead 

Shot  th'  old,  and  faithfol  menial,  dead  : 

The  deed  recorded,   heard  the  shriek, 

Arm'd  with  redoubled  force  the  weak  ; 
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The  glassy  tide,  flow'd,  stain'd  with  blood, 
The  crystal,  ran  a  purple,  flood ; 
High  the  wide-branching  antlers  tow'r, 
The  Stag  was  taught  to  feel  his  pow'r ; 
Bulging  the  lake  with  winged  heel. 
The  warrior  brow  outbraves  the  steel ; 
Furious  against  the  monster  ran, 
Defied  the  boasted  strength  of  man  ; 
Goring  the  spine,  the  deadly  wound, 
Bid  the  fell  tyrant  bite  the  ground. 

MORAL. 

Those  who  oppress  the  weak  shall  find, 
That  Jove  is  Love,  and  Love  is  kind  : 
Hold  then,  thou  wretch  !  on  this  depend, 
Distress,  in  Heav'n,  secures  a  friend. 
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THE     SILKWORM. 


REASON  !  thy  philosophic  sway, 
Was  lent  to  pave  the  brilliant  way  ; 
Philosophy  to  teach  the  age ; 
To,  wisdom's  fa v* rite  sons,  engage  ; 
Her  purer  searches,  unconfin'd, 
Blaz'd  on  the  heart,  to  fire  the  mind  ; 
Best  gift  to  man,  divinely  giv'n, 
The  lamp,  to  light  the  soul  to  Heav'n. 
Beneath  a  mulb'ry's  spreading  shade, 
That  seem 'd  for  contemplation  made ; 
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A  Sage  serene.,  in  self- deb  ate, 

Descanted  on  a  future  state  ; 

O'er  the  cerulean  plains  above, 

He  trac'd  the  heavenly  source  of  love  ; 

With  lab 'ring  steps  pursued  the  guide, 

Found  Heav'n,  all  bounteous,  all,  supplied 

The  star  that  spoke  the  happier  world, 

That  round  its  rolling  axis  whirl'd  ; 

The  galaxy's  inspiring  ray, 

The  sun  that  led  the  dark  to  day ; 

The  ribbon-painted  wat'ry  bow, 

The  burning  sands,  or  Alpine  snow  ; 

The  comet,  with  its  trail  of  light, 

Portentous,  in  the  lazy  night ; 

The  meteor,  sailing  thro'  the  sky, 

The  forked  flash  that  glanced  by ; 

The  moon,  that  did  the  stream  enchase, 

Reflected  from  her  burnish'd  face: 

Hence,  last  the  man  himself  explored, 

Bewilder'd,  in  the  maze,  ador'd, 
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Till  bloated,  nearly  burst  with  pride. 
He  disregards  all  things  beside  ; 
As  conscious  of  superior  worth, 
Disdains  his  pregnant  mother  earth  ; 
Her  fruitful  womb,  her  rich  inlay, 
By  him  unheeded,  pass'd  away  ; 
So  near  to  Jove  he  vainly  thought. 
His  systems  to  perfection  brought, 
So  near  approach'd  the  Heirv'nly  throne, 
Could  almost  rule  the  world  alone. 

His  vanity  a  worm  imprest, 
Suspended  in  her  silken  nest; 
Her  little  heart  began  to  beat, 
And  felt  a  more  than  usual  heat  ; 
To  think  that  here,  her  arbiter, 
Could  thus,  against  his  reason,  err  : 
"  Let  not/'  said  she,  "  man's  surly  pride 
Creation's  humbler  race  deride ! 
On  soaring  wing,  though  you  may  fly, 
And  orient  brush  yon  pictured  sky  ; 
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Though  you/5  she  said,  ef  may  breathe  a  soul, 

Yet  Providence  directs  the  whole  : 

Acknowledged,  though  you  are  the  head, 

On  Immortality  can  tread  ; 

Yet,  mark  the  change  that  I  forego  ! 

Token  of  future  life  below  : — 

Soon  as  the  sun's  exalted  sphere, 

Commands  our  creeping  breed  t"  appear, 

Like  you  awhile  we  feed  on  milk, 

Then  clad  in  softer  folds  of  silk  ; 

Till  ran  our  course,  our  life  is  spun, 

And  now,  like  you,  our  life  is  done ; 

Buried,  inanimate  appear, 

A  lifeless  corse  upon  a  bier ; 

Ere  long,  a  different  creature  live, 

And  all  the  seeming  wreck  survive  ; 

Again  assume  a  new  disguise, 

And,  like  an  angel,  wing'd  arise. 

I  too,  like  you,  though  lowly  born, 

Creation's  mightier  works,  adorn  ; 
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Nature,  all  bounteous,  gave  the  tree, 
That  we  might  emblems  be  to  thee : 
Then  wherefore,  man,  thy  vainer  mind,, 
Think  all  beside  thyself  art  blind  ? 
Lord  of  the  world  you  now  enjoy, 
Your  knowledge  may  yourself  destroy/' 
— ec  Assuming  reptile  !  shall  tbou  dare ! 
To  man,  thy  crawling  tribe  compare  ! 
Imparted  to  the  human  mind, 
Gifts  of  a  pure  celestial  kind  : 
Vile  worm  !  what  phrensy  in  thy  race, 
Shall  instinct  dare  take  reason's  place  ? 
Thou  that,  at  best  scarce  half  alive, 
By  man,  his  industry  survive  ; 
Without  whose  aid,  an  embryo  pow'r, 
A  bark  at  sea,  without  an  oar  :— 
To  man  what  honours  have  been  paid  ! 
The  hero  died,  ador'd  the  shade. 
Contented  then  your  distance  keep, 
Confine  your  science  to  your  leaf/' 
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Though  you/'  she  said,  fc  may  breathe  a  soul, 

Yet  Providence  directs  the  whole  : 

Acknowledg'd,  though  you  are  the  head, 

On  Immortality  can  tread  ; 

Yet,  mark  the  change  that  I  forego  ! 

Token  of  future  life  below  : — 

Soon  as  the  sun's  exalted  sphere, 

Commands  our  creeping  breed  t*  appear, 

Like  you  awhile  we  feed  on  milk, 

Then  clad  in  softer  folds  of  silk  ; 

Till  ran  our  course,  our  life  is  spun, 

And  now,  like  you,  our  life  is  done  ; 

Buried,  inanimate  appear, 

A  lifeless  corse  upon  a  bier ; 

Ere  long,  a  difPrent  creature  live, 

And  all  the  seeming  wreck  survive  ; 

Again  assume  a  new  disguise, 

And,  like  an  angel,  wing'd  arise. 

I  too,  like  you,  though  lowly  born, 

Creation's  mightier  works,  adorn  ; 
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Nature,  all  bounteous,  gave  the  tree, 
That  we  might  emblems  be  to  thee  : 
Then  wherefore,  man,  thy  vainer  mind, 
Think  all  beside  thyself  art  blind  ? 
Lord  of  the  world  you  now  enjoy, 
Your  knowledge  may  yourself  destroy." 
— cc  Assuming  reptile  !  shalt  thou  dare ! 
To  man,  thy  crawling  tribe  compare  ! 
Imparted  to  the  human  mind, 
Gifts  of  a  pure  celestial  kind  : 
Vile  worm  !  what  phrensy  in  thy  race, 
Shall  instinct  dare  take  reason's  place  ? 
Thou  that,  at  best  scarce  half  alive, 
By  man,  his  industry  survive  ; 
Without  whose  aid,  an  embryo  pow'r, 
A  bark  at  sea,  without  an  oar  : — 
To  man  what  honours  have  been  paid  ! 
The  hero  died,  ador'd  the  shade. 
Contented  then  your  distance  keep, 
Confine  your  science  to  your  leaf/' 
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— <(  From  earth/'  the  Worm  replied,  "\\c  sprung, 

Alike  the  produce  are  of  dung  : 

The  horse,  the  statelier  beast,  may  neigh, 

The  ass,  in  spite  of  him,  will  bray  ! 

What,  though  you,  born  of  high  degree ! 

Should  dash  me  'neath  this  mulb'ry  tree  ; 

My  life,  I  from  that  pow'r  receive, 

By  which  you,  sov 'reign  lord,  now  live  ; 

And  as  you  cann't  prolong  its  stay, 

No  right  you  have  to  take  't  away. 

Token  of  man,  the  serpent  Sin 

First  tried,  the  throne  of  heav'n,  to  win  ; 

Like  him  assuming,  did  aspire, 

W  hose  bite  is  venom,  breath,  is  fire  ; 

Nature  is  instinct,  and  her  rule, 

First  taught  thy  philosophic  school. 

The  eagle,  king  of  birds,  can  goar, 

And  what  can  helpless  man  do  more  ; 

Like  him,  the  bird  of  Jove  can  trace, 

Without  a  glass,  the  planet's  face  ; 
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Measure,  like  him,  the  vast  expanse, 
As  near  the  throne  of  Heav'n  advance, 
Though  man  may  be  sol's  charioteer, 
Alike  obstructed,  his  career. 
My  toils  the  weaver's  loom  support, 
'Tis  they  give  splendour  to  a  court ! 
Think  me  not  then  that  silly  thing ! 
I  yield  the  robe  that  clothes  your  king.1' 

Th' Astrologer  reclin'd  his  head. 
Felt,  what  the  feeble  reptile  said  ; 
Convinced  all  must  feel  from  above, — 
The  sparrow,  noon-tide  fly,   his  love'; 
The  lion,  king  of  beasts,  confest ; 
The  dormouse,  sleeping  in  her  nest ; 
The  bee  that  sips  the  flow'rs  that  blow. 
The  honey  dew  that  balms  the  bough  ; 
The  cedar  that  the  forests  shade, 
The  coarser  reed,  the  grassy  blade  ; 
The  fish  that  roll  in  ocean's  bed, 
The  drop  that  pearls  the  cob-web  thread  : — 
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Let  man  then  learn  from  these  to  know, 
How  weak  superior  gifts  below  ; 
Let  not  his  knowledge,  mounting  high, 
Despise  the  worm  that  crawleth  by  ; 
Defective  still,  in  ev'ry  plan, 
Proves  the  confined  state  of  man, 
How  vain  a  finite  being  proves, 
When  in  infinity  he  roves. 
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THE    GYPSIES; 


DARK  as  Cimmeria's  *  dingy  plain. 
With  clouded  front,  a  gypsey  train 
Travers'd,  with  wild  conceit,  the  sphere, 
From  -tars  to  tell  some  danger  near ; 

>r  joys  unveil  to  human  eyes, 
From  known  complexion  of  the  skies. 


*  Cimmerii — A  people  of  Italy,  who  lived  in  a  valley  so 
situated  between  two  hills,  that  the  gun  never  reached 
them. 
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Stealing  across  the  silent  green, 
The  walnut  sallow- varnish 'd  queen, 
Advances  slow,  with  solemn  flight, 
The  skin  deep-shaded  o'er  with  night , 
To  move  your  pity,  early  taught, 
Deceit  here's  to  perfection  brought : 
Her  sable  crew,  with  heaving  sigh, 
More  shrill  the  bantlings'  piercing  cry, 
On  superstitious  sons  await, 
T'  unravel,  by  a  mole,  their  fate  : 
But  if  you'd  have  your  dest'ny  told, 
Forgot'n  to  cross  the  hand  with  gold, 
The  fickle  goddess,  hood-wink'd,  steers, 
And  winter'd  ev'ry  wish  appears  : 
Foretold,  each  various  sign  of  woe, 
Anticipates  the  coming  blow ; 
Some  dire  mischance  will  sure  ensue, 
High  color'd  stands  the  wreck  in  view; 
The  summer  breeze,  a  boist'rous  gale, 
The  fruits  next  year  will  certain  fail ; 
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And  Hodge,  who  daily  tends  the  plough. 
Ah,  no  !  he*  11  not  have  Susan  now  ! — 
But  if  once  grip'd  the  shining  ore, 
^Vhat  blessings  then  are  not  in  store  ! 
Replies  for  each  fond  thought  you'll  find, 
For,  by  the  question,  guess'd  the  mind  ; 
Interprets  all  your  dreams  with  ease, 
For  th'  art  of  witchcraft  is  to  please  : — 
Full  easy  learn'd  what  want  requires, 
They'll  yield  you  all,  that  want  desires  ; 
To  grace  the  lottery  of  life, 
A  tender  husband,  prudent  wife  ; 
The  widow's  wish,  the  maiden's  prize, 
Or  fortune,  when  the  uncle  dies. 
Thus  ignorance  can  its  comforts  give, 
'Tis  thus,  in  hope,  the  hopeless  live, 
And  thus,  beneath  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  wand'ring  Gypsies  gain  their  bread ; 
Nay  more,  from  them  such  comforts  rise, 
As  th'only  wretched  were  the  wise. 
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A  Fox,  of  Goody  Green ,  the  dread, 
Driv'n  by  the  hounds,  his  country  fled  ; 
The  scented  morn  he  long  withstood, 
The  cry  that  shook  the  trembling  wood, 
Where,  soon  as  Phoebus  peeping  shone, 
The  raving  train  came  thund'ring  down  : 
AssaiPd  the  thorny  brake  beset,     « 
Combined  the  fated  ruin  met ; 
While  low'ring  through  th*  affrighted  breeze, 
As  clouds  serene  encounter  seas, 
Shrill  echoings  from  the  vallies  bound, 
The  horn  convulsive  spreads  the  sound  : — 
To  catch  the  wind,  he  snuff  d  the  air, 
And  onward  led  the  canine  war  ; 
Down  the  still  breeze  he  shap'd  his  course, 
And  tir'd  the  fiery  breathing  horse  ; 
Soft  gliding  ran  with  wary  speed, 
Bathing  with  snow  the  drooping  steed  ; 
Knew  where  to  push,  or  slack  his  pace, 
Or  where  to  urge  the  desp'rate  chace. 
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Sloping  the  steep  the  hunters  fly, 

And  shade  with  smoke  the  temp'rate  sky; 

Exulting,  'fore  the  pack  he  flew, 

And  smiling  bid  the  hound  adieu  : 

Three  hours'  contention  clos'd  the  strife, 

And  Reynard,  once  more,  sav'd  his  life. 

It  happen'd,  where  secure  he  lay, 
Secluded  from  the  face  of  day  ; 
Retired  where  to  seek  hii  food, 
Man  tempt  no  more  to  hunt  his  blood  ; 
A  herd  of  vagrants  sought  a  shade, 
Aside  the  lone  sequester'd  glade, 
And,  seated  'ueath  the  blasted  oak, 
Attention  from  the  Fox  bespoke : 
With  envy  view'd  the  pilf  ring  lot, 
That  serv'd  to  daily  boil  the  pot ; 
"  Shall  I  to  death,"  he  said,  "  be  brought! 
For  following  that  my  nature  taught  ? 
Shall  theft  my  short  existence  stain! 
And  this  vile  race  securely  reign  ? 
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Though  censure  may  my  conduct  scan  ! 

Know  theft,  forbidden  is,  to  man — 

Man  who.,  himself,  can  fraud  devise, 

Can  on  a  neighbour's  ruin  rise  ; 

What  one  enjoys,  another  craves  ; 

And  all  would,  if  they  dared,  be  knaves." 

While  thus  he  reason'd  on  the  matter, 

Disturb'd,  he  heard  a  magpie  chatter ; 

The  pantomimic  bird  above, 

To  Reynard  meant  to  shew  his  love : 

For,  through  the  thick  and  mournful  night, 

Where  Cynthia  clad  the  path  with  light, 

Lo  !  sudden  struck,  the  Fox,  with  awe, 

A  terrier  winding  near  him  saw  ; 

And  age,  half  doubled,  leathern  clad, 

Stopping  the  only  earth  he  had. 

Now  nature,  which  first  gave  the  breath, 

Pale  shivered  at  the  thought  of  death  ! — 

The  cover  flies ;  and,  feeling  old, 

Resolves  to  have  his  fortune  told  ; 

v. 
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Awhile,  small  consolation  tastes, 

And  to  the  wayward  sister  hastes  ; 

His  pad  presents,  then  gives  his  word, 

A  goose  shall  be  their  sure  reward. 

The  herd,  complain'  d  that  they  were  poor, 

Like  him  were  turned  out  of  door  ; 

Begg'd,  on  the  goose,  he  would  not  dwell  ; 

A  turkey  might  do  full  as  well  ; 

Within  a  mile  a  fattened  breed  ; 

No  doubt,  he'll  easy,  there  succeed  :— 
cf  Till  then,  by  our  more  sacred  law, 
We  cannot,,  dare  not,  touch  your  paw  ; 
Still,  by  one  furrow'd  track  we  see,    ' 
You've  struggled  with  adversity/' 
Meanwhile,  as  from  the  heart  the  brine, 
The  tankard  tear  eclips'd  the  line  ; 
The  Fox,  encourag'd,  hasty  flies, 
And  bears  away  the  feather'd  prize  ; 
Prostrate  before  them  lays  the  bird, 
Astonished  they  should  doubt  his  word  : 
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The  wintered  hag  strok'd  back  her  hair  ; 
Bid  him  he  bold,  and  ne'er  despair  ; 
cc  For  by  yon  glade  where  ghosts  appear, 
Midst  silver  umbrage  making  cheer  ;|fiij 
By  yon  fair  radiant  burning  spark  J.in,,0  Jmc 
That  studs  the  night,  that  gems  the  dark  ; 
That  bright  inlays  the  twinkling  sphere ; 
Depend  on't,  Reynard  need  not  fearj  .^  /n/hui  A 
Though  danger  we  well  know  is  nearun  &  mi 

Contented .mw,  without  delay*,  |fsl[  jjuob  o/; 
The  Fox  pursues  his  wonted  way ;  ;    If iT 

No  grumbling  wind  with  moaning  breath, 
As  heretofore^  still  whisper'd  death  ;    »uo 
The  molehill  thought,,  a  mountain  rose, 
Nor  teem'd  each  open  path  With  foes. 
Trotting,  with  sweet  composure,  home,, 
By  th'eyebrow'd  moon  which  barely  shone  ; 
A  lurcher  pent  in  search  of  food, 
Keen  lank  with  hunger,  thirsting  blood, 
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• 

Across  the  sheer  with  sudden  fling, 
At  Reynard  made  a  fatal  spring ; 
The  Gipsies'  prophecy  denies  ! 
Vindictive  grinds  his  teeth,  and  dies. 

MORAL. 

Lull'd  in  the  down  of  loose  desire, 
Unthinking  men  no  more  require  ; 
Embark'd  on  that  smooth  summer  sea, 
The  world,  to  them  's  a  jubilee. 
But  when  the  dark,  and  wasteful,  wild, 
With  curling  brow  has  ev'ning  chilPd  ; 
Weak  mortals  then,  full  sore  opprest, 
In  superstition  seek  for  rest ; 
Train' d  in  her  uuinstructed  school, 
To  please,  or  else  to  scare  the  fool : 
The  laded  breast  thus  simply  caught, 
What  wonders  then  enrich  the  thought : 
They  drearn  not,  though  dire  ills  may  stay, 
The  pleasing  good  is  on  the  way. 
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• 

Base,  coward-like,,  they  feel  their  state, 

And  tremble  to  encounter  fate. 

Content,  alas  !  they  cannot  find, 

In  all  the  journeyings  of  the  mind»i '• 

Thus  height  of  folly  seem  t'attain, 

By  search,  and  labour  of  the  brain ; 

For  though  misfortune  bring  reproof. 

Still  in  them  virtue  's  golden  proof, 

Rising  like  to  the  orient  sun, 

Which  brightens  as  the  shade  goes  down. 

Sure,  beings,  who  thus  vainly  trust, 

Forget,  that  Providence  is  just. 

In  safety  still  had  sped  the  Fox, 

Nor  thought  such  wretches  orthodox  ; 

Spite  of  their  vain,  their  poor  pretext, 

Your  turn,  or  theirs,  it  may  be  next  ; 

Nor  Heav'n,  offended,  may  think  fit, 

The  biter,  should  himself,  be  bit. 
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IN  all  extremes  'tis  hard  to  name, 

To  which  to  fix  the  greater  blame, 

In  law,  or  physic,  church,  might  add, 

That  all  extremes,  alike  are  bad. 

A  Spendthrift  his  whole  substance  spent, 

Declined  fair  virtue's  smooth  ascent, 

To  th'  easy  friend,  cried,  "  Come  away, 

And  let  debauch'ry  crown  the  day. 

Lo !  here  each  senseless  sorrow  drown'd  ; 

Fill,  let  the  bawdy  toast  go  round !— 
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Let  us  enjoy  the  wealth  we  have, 
Since,  after  death,  men  nothing  crave. 
Come,  drink  away,  nay  drink  it  up ; 

Let  pleasure  overflow  the  cup  : 

• 
Let  us  the  ruby  Bacchus  praise, 

In  highest  bacchanalian  lays ; 

Till  throbbing  nature  fires  the  blood, 

Rich  sparkling  in  the  purple  flood  ; 

Till  wine  o'erpow'r  the  feeble  brain  ;     «• 

Till  reason  interpose  in  vain  ; 

Till  dripping  mis'ry's  bruising  blow, 

Its  show'r  of  woven  tears  forego  ; 

Till  lost  the  dark-wing'd  powder'd  ray ; 

Till  th*  early  bird  proclaims  the  day." 

— Thus  bowling  on  in  full  delight, 
In  rage  and  tempest  all  the  night ; 
In  Delia's  charms,  wild  fondly  roves, 
And  wanton,  vainly,  thinks  he  loves  : — 
But  not  that  love  that  warms  the  sight, 
That  sweetly  warbles  forth  t'  invite, 
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Where  the  soft  god  in  silence  reigns, 
To  cool  the  stream,  that  feeds  the  veins, 
That  purely  in  the  bosom  glows  ; 
T'  expel  the  wind  that  passion  blows  ; 
That  warms  with  nature's  genial  fire, 
Not  nature  spoil'd'to  fill  desire. 
Glutted  with  wealth  as  loath'd  the  day, 

*Till  cast  the  cumbrous  cloak  away, 

% 
Onward  proceeds  in  all  his  ways, 

For  certain  woe,  t'  uncertain  praise. 
Lost  in  the  mist  of  fate,  he  runs  ; 
Follows  the  path  that  prudence  shuns  ; 
At  length  conceives  what  will  befal, 
That  giddy  fortune  governs  all ; 
Views  fell  destruction,  bleak,  advance  ; 
Seeks  ruin,  in  the  wheel  of  chance  ; 
Chance,  that  a  goddess  awful  sits, 
T'  alternate  smile,  and  frown,  by  fits  :— 
So  gold,  like  beauty,  may  have  pow'r, 
Nay,  here  may  flourish  out  an  hour ; 
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So,  may  alike  together  stand, 
Mown  by  th'  accomplished  villain's  hand  ; 
Congratulant,  awhile  may  boast, 
Nor  feel  decrepit  winter's  frost : 
Yet  sideral  blasts  of  lurid  rays, 
Hot  gazing,  shortens  fairer  days  ; 
And  joy,  her  penciPd  flow'ry  train, 
Falls  as  if  ne'er  to  bound  again. 
Proud  want,  with  dingy  drops  of  dawn, 
With  rainbow'd  tears,  that  cloud  the  lawn  ; 
When  wealth,  to  poverty,  descends, 
And  shews  mankind  their  real  friends; 
When,  falPn  from  the  spire  of  fame, 
The  gilded  top,  that  lights  the  name ; 
Despair  that  tramples  on  the  slain, 
With  blistering  breeze,  with  howling  pain. 
Before  the  ruin'd  Spendthrift  strides ; 
Pale  as  a  ghost  a  spectre  glides. 
Now  to  the  friend  companion  gay, 
With  whom  he  trifled  life  away. 
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He  flies  for  aid  ;    but  finds,  alas  ! 
The  friend,  he  is  not,  what  he  was  ; 
From  height  of  folly  had  descended, 
Though  not  as  yet  his  life  amended. 
A  Miser  grown,  sighs,  opes  the  door, 
Says  he  ne'er  saw  his  face  before  : 
Reluctant  then,  "  You'll  walk  within  ;" 
Surprised,  no  chair  to  seat  him  in  ! 
A  slender  rush,  by  which  he'd  dine, 
Afraid  to  see  the  horizon  shine  ; 
For  day  to  him  no  joys  invite, 
Unless  stopt  out  each  pass  of  light, 
And,  by  the  twinkling  starry  train, 
Pale,  nightly  told  his  hoarded  gain ; 
Nor  dare  the  drowsy  eyelid  close, 
Lest  breath  of  wind  disturb  repose : 
With  look  askance,  accosts  his  guest, 
First  made  secure  the  iron  chest, 
Which  bolted  held  his  worldly  pelf, 
By  sitting  on  the  box  himself. 
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With  falt'ring  speech,  and  wringing  hands, 

Begs  he  will  tell  him  his  commands  ! 

"  My,  my  commands  ?"  the  Spendthrift  said, 

tf  Alas  !    I  fear,  my  hopes  are  fled  ; — 

Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I,  who  lent 

To  you,  to  all,  till  all  was  spent ; 

I,  who,  t*  increase  the  hoard  you  have, 

Hundreds  at  different  times  have  gave ; 

How  cruel  then  me  to  disown  ; 

My  house,  my  table,  were  your  own/' 

Here  the  full  tear  that  ready  stood, 

Or  frore,  had  tumbled  in  a  flood  : 

Meanwhile,  with  meagre  jealous  eye, 

The  Miser  turn'd  his  head  awry, 

Asharn'd  to  see  the  friend  distressed, 

Tormenter  gnawing  still  his  breast : 

The  parched  lip  the  tongue  restrains, 

While  fear  flow'd  curdling  in  his  veins  ; 

A  cold  damp  moisture  dew'd  his  face, 

And  icy  streams  ran  down  apace ; 
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i  Spread  o'er  the  cheek,  hemm'd  round  with  grief, 
*  As  sickly,  as  th'  autumnal  leaf; 
I  The  knees,  half  bent  as  with  the  load, 
Trembling  congeal'd  hi?  wat'ry  blood  ; — 
iWith  look  distorted,  ghastly  star'd  ; 
I  Complain'd  how  wretchedly  he  far'd  ; 
I  Sorrow  expressed,  at  what  he  heard  ; 
I  No  money  had,  upon  his  word. 
I  This  speech,  as  though  his  conscience  stung, 
I  Unfinished  cleav'd  unto  his  tongue, 
I  And  whisp'ring  said,  "  Or  these  my  bags, 
I  I  too,  like  you,  had  been  in  rags/' 

MORAL. 

Unthinking  man,  e'en  age  a  dream, 
5  From  vice,  oft  falls  to  vice  extreme ; 

Whose  years  are  fraud,  whose  sole  delight 
I  Consists  in  deeds  that  shun  the  light ; 
That  basks  a  serpent  in  your  breast, 
That  entrance  gains  to  rob  your  nest ; 
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Say,  if  deprav'd  the  human  mind, 
What  bond  is  left  that  man  can  bind  ? 
E'en  justice,  is  herself  abhorr'd, 
O'erturn'd  her  balance,  broke  her  sword  ; 
And  of  each  deadly  crime  accurs'd, 
Ingratitude,  lo  !  stands  the  first. 
Time's  hoar-lock  seize ;  the  moments  fly, 
So  live,  as  not  afraid  to  die  ; 
Improve,  for  life  is  short,  your  day  ; 
To-morrow  soon  may  slip  away  ; 
To-morrow's  sun,  may  rise,  'tis  true, 
But  may  not  rise  to  comfort  you. 
Haste  then,  the  world's  deceit  discern, 
Unhappy  who  the  work  adjourn  ; 
Remember  too,  ere  virtue  fled, 
Debauch'ries  cause  the  want  of  bread. 
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• 
\ViTHOUT  content,  the  fairest  day 

Shall  wear  the  face  of  raven  grey, 
The  morning  low'rs  with  wrinkled  front, 
The  ev'ning,  brown,  as  sallow'd  want. 
A  Goldfinch  gay,  with  antic  crown'd, 
Climb'd  o'er  his  prison  bars  around, 
And  chaunting  sweet,  with  thrilling  lay, 
Hail'd  the  more  kind  luxuriant  day  ; 
Extending  wide  his  little  throat, 
The  dirge,  that  died  on  ev'ry  note ; 
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No  blast  to  discompose  his  sky, 
The  freezing  wind  scarce  heard  to  sigh. — 
A  Linnet  caught  the  pleasing  strain, 
While  sheltering  from  the  feather'd  rain, 
Quick  to  the  aviary  wings  with  speed, 
To  beg,  for  she  was  poor,  a  seed. 
The  globe  was  in  stiff  fetters  bound, 
Her  bill,  it  could  not  pierce  the  ground  ; 
The  hoary  beard  congeal'd  the  sod, 

Not  e'en  a  worm  aside  the  clod  ; 

• 

Nor  more,  in  wanton  am'rous  play, 

Could  hop  the  frozen  hour  away; 

c(  While  you/'  she  said,  <f  not  doom  d  to  bear, 

The  winter's  cold,  the  parched  air, 

Safe  perch'd  upon  your  magnet  throne, 

In  song  attract,  nor  feel  a  frown  : 

Happy  could  I  so  easy  gain, 

What  you,  at  ease,  so  cheap  obtain  ; 

I,  that  for  food,  am  forc'd  to  roam,  *  * 

While  you,  by  man,  are  fed  at  home ; 
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Man  that,  for  me,  the  snare  will  set, 
And  bribe  my  child  to  fill  his  net. 
On  weeds  I  live,  on  hips  or  haws, 
And  search  for  grain  in  empty  straws  ; 
Half  smother'd  in  the  yielding  snow, 
Or  famish'd,  prune  the  biting  sloe." 
— «  Sweet  liberty/'  the  Finch  replied, 
(e  Is  more  than  all  the  world  beside; 
Dear  liberty !  thou  goddess  bright, 
Canst  make  the  worst  condition  light  ; 
In  hardest  fate,  the  mind  canst  cheer  ; 
Canst  heal,  or  e'en  disarm,  despair  ; 
In  barren  wilds,  a  myrtle  blows, 
Carnation  midst  Canadian  snows  ; 
Canst  gem,  with  gold,  the  way- worn  shore. 
And  still  the  battles'  thundering  roar. 
— Ah  !  could  I  to  your  woods  repair, 
And  cull  with  you  the  scanty  fare  ; 
How  bless'd  I'd  rove!  how  light  I'd  fly  ! 
The  storm -capt  cloud,  an  azure  sky; 
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Then  usher  in  the  welcome  morn, 
Shrill  on  the  new-blown  whiten' d  thorn  ; 
Near  the  known  bush  that,  prickly  crown'd, 
Embraced  the  callow  nestling  round ; 
Hard  by  where  once  the  foliage  green. 
Impervious  form'd  a  leafy  screen, 
Where  late  the  silky  moss  I  wove,  > 
Assisted  by  my  only  love  ; 
Where,  veil'd  secure  in  downy  neat, 
Sooth'dby  my  song,  werehush'd  to  rest; 
Nor  approbation  lagg'd  behind, 
When  woke  to  thought  the  list'ning  hind  ; 
When  bid  the  golden  sun  farewell, 
That  calls  on  ev'ning  Philomel ; 
Chaunting  my  nuptials  through  the  grove ; 
Renewing,  here  and  there,  my  love." 
— "  Talk  not  so  high/'  the  Linnet  said, 
(e  Of  am'rous  maids,  and  silken  shade  ; 
Behold,  no  gliding  rivers  float, 
Nor  scarce  a  rill  to  wet  my  note  ; 
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In  auburn  ev'ry  field  is  seen,, 
Concealed  all  their  springing  green  : 
Think  what  I  feel !  when  spoiled  my  bow'r, 
When  sudden  roars  the  thunder  show'r  ; 
Or,  when  the  cruel  boy  has  clung 
Around  the  bough,  to  steal  my  young ! 

Ah!  say, " 

"  No  more/'  the  Finch  replied, 
rc  Nor  thus  the  hand  of  Heav'n  deride  ; 
View  there  the  sparrow,  rest  content, 
He  falls  not,  but,  by  Jove's  assent ; 

Thankful,  thy  liberty  secure, 

Fond  foolish  bird,  thou  need'st  no  more. 

Wherefore,  depend  on  man  for  aid  ? 

Who  can  preserve,  like  him,  that  made  ? 

Who  clothes  the  fields  ?  the  full  grain,  whence  ? 

Say,  Linnet,  is  't  not  Providence  ?" 

— Convinc'd,  the  songstress  flew  amain, 

T  embrace  her  native  woods  again, 

H 
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MORAL. 

Judge  not  of  that  a  man  enjoys, 
Unknown  what  in  the  heart  annoys  ; 
The  soul  untun'd,  the  idle  day, 
Moves,  wearing  heavily  away, 
And  the  long  minutes  tedious  move, 
Debarred  the  object  of  our  love. 
What,  though  the  broad  unmeaning  smile, 
May  serve  to  e'en  thyself  beguile  ; 
Yet  men  are  not  more  bless'd  below, 
Than  healthy,  by  appearing  so. 
Sweet  liberty !  unless  with  thee, 
What 's  wealth,  and  all  thy  charms,  to  me, 
Without  thee  ?  Affluence,  what  art  thou, 
With  all  thy  glaring  pomp,  and  show  ? 
Thou  best  belov'd  by  all  on  earth  ; 
Thou,  that  first  gave  the  patriot  birth  ; 
Thou,  that  canst  calm  ;  the  roughest  day. 
Who  know'st,  to  conquer  and  obey; 
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No  time  can  rase,  no  arms  subdue ; 
True  to  thy  own,  thy  country  true, 
Canst  still  the  rude,  the  troubled  breast, 
The  worst  condition  make  the  best. 
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WAK'D  bj  the  morn,  whose  roseate  brow 

Wash'd,  with  pale  gold,  the  shrouded  bougb  ; 

And  the  horizon,  smiling  bright, 

All  orient,  shed  her  beam  of  light, 

Gay  nature's  lovely  charms  to  cheer, 

To  dry  the  newly  fallen  tear  ; 

While  blithe  around,  in  sportive  play, 

Aurora  blushing  bids  the  May  : 

Here,  airy-buoyed,  frisk'd  the  Bee, 

O'er  velvet  bloom  that  lade  tie  tree  ; 
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With  wing  expanded,  buzzing  flew, 
Now  tasting,  here,  now  there,  the  dew  ; 
Here  the  meek  violet  to  sip '? 
Here  kiss'd  the  damask  coral  lip  ; 
Here  smiling  in  the  fragrant  east ; 
Here  humming  seeks  a  balmy  nest. 
Perch'd  on  a  rose  supine  she  lay, 
As  scent  had  ta'en  the  sense  away  ; 
And,  lull'd  in  soft  extatic  trance, 
Flora,  maid,  led  the  flow'ry  dance, 
Wav'd  by  the  western  breathing  song, 
That  rock'd  the  youthful  bloom  along. 
'Twas  now  creation's  lord  supreme, 
Rous'd  from  dark  winter's  frozen  dream, 
That  e'er,  in  mortals,  pleasing  wrought, 
The  soul  to  rapture,  mind  to  thought  ; 
Awoke  to  praise,  to  catch  the  sigh, 
T'  enjoy  the  spicy  lullaby  : — 
Led  by  the  yellow  mead's  display, 
The  vocal  hill,  the  rural  lay; 
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The  varied  green,  with  flow'rets  crown'd  ; 
The  fields,  that  perfumes  sent  around  ; 
Courted  the  Man  to  take  the  air, 
The  jovial  tuneful  months  to  share  ; 
With  them,  to  hail  the  warmer  ray/dfil  y,a& 
That  lately  call'd  them  forth  to-day  ; 
The  bowery  shade,  the  balmy  grove, 
The  balm  that  sooths  the  breast  to  love  : — 
"  All  these/1  he  said,  "this  painted  fan, 
This  rose,  this  poppy  's  made  for  man." 
The  rose  he  pluck'd !  there  chanc'd  to  see, 
Pillow'd  with  sweet,  the  Honey- Bee  : 
Untaught,  great  nature's  so  v*  reign  laws, 
Untaught,  that  one  grand  hidden  cause  ; 
To  penetrate  interior  light, 
Depths  wisely  hid  from  human  sight ; 
"  Insect,"  exclaim'd,  "  shalt  thou  presume 
From  this  my  flow'r  to  cull  perfume  ? 
The  golden  liquor  hence  to  drain  ? 
Here,  unmolested,  lawless  reign  ? 
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Begone; — know,  Man  commands!   obey  !" — 

And  flipt  the  airy  sylph  away. 

HurPd  on  the  bank,  with  fury  cast, 

Blown  by  the  finger's  windy  blast, 

The  glassy  laboring  wing  she  tries, 

The  sleepy  sting  its  force  denies  ; 

At  length,  recovering  from  the  blow, 

That  laid  the  burthen' d  rover  low, 

Wiping  her  saflron'd  face,  she  cried, 

cc  Wherefore  is  Man  thus  puff  d  with  pride  ? 

Vain  Man,  that  wades  through  blood  for  sway, 

Through  kindred  blood  to  friends  betray ; 

That  marks  his  straiten'd  track  of  time, 

With  rapine,  murder,  fraud,  and  crime  ? 

Like  him,  with  patriotic  zeal, 

We  labour  in  the  common  weal  ; 

Alike  assume  parental  sway, 

And  age,  with  filial  love,  obey ! 

Inspired  in  freedom's  sacred  cause, 

Our  nobles  sit,  and  share  our  laws  ; 
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Freeholders  too  of  yonder  hive, 
With  loyalty  in  battle  strive; 
By  industry  our  arms  maintain, 
And  bid  the  queen  a  monarch  reign. 
No  longer  then,  weak  Man,  believe, 
For  you,  that  we,  that  all  things  live : 
The  human  race  may  Bees  despise  ; 
The  insect  may  instruct  the  wise. 
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THE      FARMER, 

THE    OWL, 
AND    THE    RAT. 


A  FARM,  which  brought  the  Farmer,  clear, 
A  saving  forty  pounds  a  year; 
With  this  he  long  remain'd  content ; 
Enough  he  found  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  barn,  the  harvest  lofty  stor'd  ; 
The  fields,  the  best  of  corn  afford : 
Ambition  ne'er  his  bosom  swell'd 
To  be  the  lord  of  what  he  held  ; 
' .For  precedence  did  never  strive, 
But  so  contriv'd  to  decent  live, 
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And  homely  clad,  he  sparing  fed, 
Rose  to  the  toil,  by  nine  in  bed  ; 
Nor  built  upon  another's,  fame, 
His  poor,  but  not  less  honest,  name ; 
Feeling  that  high  descent  of  blood, 
Can  rarely  make  both  great,  and  good  ; 
Thus  truth  in  him,  plain,  unarray'd, 
By  plainer  speech  was  best  displayed. 
The  varying  power  of  giddy  chance, 
That  fortune  stays,  or  bids  advance, 
As  balanced  now  with  him  sojourn$> 
Now  smiling  wakes,  now  winks,  by  turns  ; 
For  th'  inward  parts  were  not  possess'd 
With  canker'd  envy's  greener  vest  ,uo'l :; 
That  teints,  like  critngon-berry'd  yew, 
With  sickly  sweet,  the  poisim'd  dew ; 
Despis'd  the  world's  superfluous  store. 
Sufficient  had,  nor  wish' d  for  more ; 
But,  as  his  wealth  increased,  he  fouod 
His  neighbour's  glebe  was  better  ground  ; 
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Proportion'd,  to  the  gold's  iu-flow, 
A  deeper  furrow  shar'd  his  brow  ; 
Another's  crop,  another's  gain, 
Were  sure  to  give  the  Farmer  pain  ; 
His  look,  a  hungry  passion  shews, 
And  what  he  has,  he  fears  to  lose ; 
His  heart  with  av'rice  hourly  burns, 
While  fear,  and  doubt,  succeed  by  turns  ; 
Suspicion  haunts  his  coward  mind. 
He  hears  a  thief  in  ev'ry  wind  : 
Suspects  the  Owl,  who  guards  till  morn 
The  barn,  that  she  devours  the  corn : 
Flapp'd  through  the  forest  of  the  night, 
At  eve  from  th'  ancient  oak  took  flight, 
Her  kind  assistance  here  to  lend, 
To  prove  herself  the  Farmer's  friend. 
Safe  hous'd,  she  no  presages  gave, 
Nor  to  the  windows  hooting  clave, 
Nor  screaming,  with  her  sail  unfurl'd, 
Disturb'd  the  drowsv  tim'rous  world: 
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To  the  lone  barn  con  fin 'd  her  strain, 
Nor  moaning  yearn* d  her  woods  again  ; 
Grimalkin-like,  would  watch  the  mice. 
And  kill  the  gaunt  rat,  in  a  trice  ; 
On  each  the  poppied  eye  would  fall, 
Doubtful,  at  first,  which  to  enthrall ; 
As  though  she  thought  it  too  cheap  prey, 
To  bear  the  trembling  mouse  away  : 
Yet  true  to  him,  beneath  whose  shed, 
For  years  she  had  been  constant  fed. 
Still  the  man's  dread,  it  never  ceas'd, 
Nor  tumult  of  his  heart  appeas'd  : 
With  fancied  wrongs,  would  constant  groan  ; 
Lost  reason  ne'er  assum'd  her  throne ; 
Mad  as  the  bull  whose  haughty  brow, 
When  conquered,  wears  a  deadly  woe  ; 
Ere  night,  with  downy  wing,  the  ground, 
Brooded  her  dark  dominion  round, 
The  antique  gun  that  useless  laid, 
To  grace  the  oaken  chimney  head. 
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With  rust  devour'd,  and  dampness  foul, 
Was  hasty  snatch'd  to  shoot  the  Owl. 
The  gun  recoil'd,  and  with  the  blow, 
The  Farmer,  stunn'd,  was  levell'd  low. 
Peeping  beneath  the  hollow  sheaf, 
Entrap'd,  where  lay  conceal'd  the  thief; 
Where,  frighten'd  by  the  loud  report, 
A  Rat  began  the  man  t'  exhort : — 
"  Suspend  your  rage,  let  me  prevail ; 
View  the  hard  steel,  sore  bite  my  tail : 
Oh     spare  my  life,  and  I  will  tell, 
Where  all  the  blame,  it  should  have  fell ; 
With  def  rente,  you  have  been  deceived, 
You  have  designing  men  believ'd ; 
The  Owl,  allow  me,  sir,  though  bad, 
Was  th'  only  enemy  I  had  ; 
The  cat,  though  we  may  steal  a  grain, 
'Tis  she  that  causes  all  your  pain  ; 
Nay  more,  will  sometimes  hold  a  court, 
And  even  with  my  feelings  sport : 
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For  though  with  friends  we  chance  t'  abide, 

We  always  take  the  strongest  side  ; 

The  cat,  would  even  shew  us  where 

We  might,  with  her,  the  plunder  share  ; 

And,  while  we  durst  not  leave  the  shelf, 

Would,  hungry,  eat  the  meal  herself." 

— "  What !  Hebe  I  do  you  say,  to  blame  ? 

How  dare  you  thus  insult  her  name  ; 

Impossible  :  my  cat/'  he  cried, 

"  Companion  of  my  blithe  fire-side, 

A  kitten  nurs'd,  my  daily  care, 

Soft  tenant  of  my  elbow-chair  ; 

That  purrs  to  me,  that  shares  my  dish, 

And  plenty  has  of  flesh  and  fish  : 

My  Hebe  ?  what,  my  chief  delight ; 

My  partner,  both  by  day  and  night ; 

To  please  me,  practise  many  a  trick, 

To  jump  across  my  maple  stick  ? 

She  that  the  name  of  theft  abhorr'd, 

Would  even  spit  to  hear  the  word  ? 
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I  '11  not  believe  it :  'tis  a  lie  ; 
For  this,  thou  reptile,,  thou  shalt  die  !" 
The  Rat  he  grasp'd,  nor  would  it  quit, 
Till  painful  felt  his  fingers  bit  ; 
Then,  in  the  bleeding  dire  affray, 
The  cunning  beast  ran  clear  away ; 
But  now  th'  exhausted  plumed  sage, 
Fluttering  o'er  life's  last  brittle  stage, 
With  piteous  aspect,  wisdom's  look, 
A  rev'rence  from  the  man  bespoke. 
"  Poor  bird!"  ,ho<cjiedW<  Ah  !"  said  the  Owl ! 
ie  Distrust  unesremiess of  soul. 
Thy  thirst  dishonest,  mind  diseas'd, 
Mind  never  thankful,  never  pleas'd, 
Distemper'd,  never  feeis  from  'bove, 
The  feast  of  gratitude,  and  love  ; 
Still  iriay'st  thou  graceless  live  to  mourn, 
Me,  and  my  children's,  long  return/' 

i 
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The  Farmer  strove,  but  strove,  too  late, 

To  stay  tiie  certain  hand  of  fate  ;  >i  uo 

Again,  imagination  chills,{>i5 

Imaginary,  real  ills,  ;— 

Stale  rancour  swells  his  fester'd  heart, 
Determines,  he,  and  puss^  shall  part ; 

Credits  through  fear  the  subtle  moor, 
And  turns  old  Hebe  out  of  door. 
The  vermin  now  soon  gain  a  head, 
Poor  Hebe  gone,  the  Owl,  too,  dead ; 
In  troops  they  to  the  gran'ry  pour, 
And  half  the  last  year's  crop  devour. 

MORAL. 

Men,  if  not  born  to  wealth,  nor  fame, 
Rarely  from  wealth  increase  their  name  ; 
Withering  at  heart,  and  rich  in  care, 
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The  Farmer  still  had  liv'd  in  peace, 
Had  he  ne'er  known  the  world's  increase  ; 
In  conscious  thought  had  been  at  rest, 
No  wild-fire  burnt  his  placid  breast, 
No  wretch,  prevailed  to  gain  his  end. 
Nor  lost  his  best  and  real  friend. 
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THE     LADY. 


THE  earth  contributes,  air,  and  seas, 
Spare  nougbjt,  that  may  man's  fancy  please  ; 
Yet  after  all  this  seeming  bliss, 
Something  still  wanting,  still  amiss ; 
Thus  when  men  view  the  sun's  glad  rays, 
Streaming  the  top  on  which  he  plays, 
When  they  behold  the  mountain's  height, 
Soft  goss'mer'd  o'er  with  warm  delight, 
Ne'er  dream,  ere  they  the  journey  take, 
What  storms  there  batter,  tempests  shake. 
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When  fields  to  busy  scenes  invite, 
When  lawns  enamel  I'd  deal  delight, 
When  kissing  spring,  deep  purple  crown'fl, 
All  fragrate  whispers  fragrance  round  ; 
With  downy  gale  breathes  Flora's  wreath, 
To  sweet  her  Arnos'  *  vale  beneath  ; 
And,  as  reviv'd  from  lifeless  years, 
No  clod,  but  what  alive  appears  ;  — 
The  burthen'd  scythe  low  tending  seen, 
Close  shaving,  planes  the  smiling  green  ; 
The  choir  each  soft  endearment  know,^  {\ 

Dancing  in  pairs,  from  bough  to  bouglj, 

The  myrtle  grove,  the  laughing  flow'rs, 

The  sprinkled  green,  mellifluent  show'rs>1:,ifh)nHi< 

The  woodbines  that,  with  jess  'mine  wed, 

Entwin'd  in  th'  ivy's  am'rous  bed  ; 


*  Arno's  Vale  —  valleys  bordering  on  the  river  Arno  in 

ay* 
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The  pile  of  varied  charms  that  move, 

The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  love  : — 

Here,  storm'd  with  sweet,  'mid  blaze  of  day, 

In  fancy's  wild,  the  Lady  lay  ; 

Where  rude,  and  rural  bow'rs  invite, 

Spring's  beauteous  bosom  bath'd  with  white; 

From  hoarded  hives  profusely  pours 

The  bloom  of  winter's  brooded  stores ; 

— "  Ah,  what  avails,  though  young  and  fair  ; 

What  all  our  pride,  secluded  here  ! 

Where  none  admire,  'tis  vain  t'  excel, 

Where  none  are  beaus,  why  shines  the  belle." — 

And  as  Aurora's  wave  we  trace. 

The  spreading  crimson  stains  the  face  ; 

The  velvet  tear  fast  trickling  flows, 

As  morning  spangles  gem  the  rose. 

Vallonia  *  wept ;  an  insect  flew, 

To  sip,  from  off  her  cheek,   the  dew  ; 

*  Vallonia,  a  ^oddest  of  vallies 
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And  now  again,  in  easy  flight, 

Pleas'd  on  the  playful  fan  t'  alight, 

Unfurl'd  the  quiv'ring  gauze,  and  dress'd 

Her  golden  glitt'r ing,  gaudy  vest  :^- 

The  Lady  smoptfi'd  the  sylph,  and  sigh'd, 

"  Ah !  tell  me,  little  sylvan  bride  ! 

Tell  me,  my  pr^ty  peu^'4jfly*uf  \ 

Are  courtly  da.m^sflaore^less^tUair^Pi. 

Teliae,"  ,the  I^dy^aid,  ff  for  sui&, 

Your  robe  might  entrance  there  secure;; IB  ) 

The  court  \vjth  all  its  glory  secy  uLj       on  9 

Sweet  lady  Pea,  pburtray'd  in  thee/j' 

— (C  View/'  said  the  Fly,  (e  yon  daisied  mead;uV 

Where  th'  garden-flow'r  grows  wild,  a  weed  ; 

View  here  the. newly  cuHur'd  shoot,    *    irfaf 

That  lately  blush'd  itself  ta  fruit ; 

Think  you  the  plumb,  with  all  its  bloom,  'polUT 

Can  vie  with  Maia's  rich  perfume  ? 

Think  you  to  like  th'unnat'ral  die, 

To  sloe  that  lives  within  your  eye  ? 
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Think  you,  the  human  wov'n  bow'r 
Can  equal  yon  sweet  lady-flow'r  ?'* 
— ce  Had  not/'  the  waning  Virgin  sard. 
And  gently  raised  her  dro'-jiing  head, 
"  Had  not  th*  ill-natur'd  crab  been  train'd, 
The  sullen  crab  had  still  remained  ; 
The  savage  thorn  had  berries  borne, 
The  medlar-fruit  had  not  been  known." 
— «  Nature/'  the  orient  Fly  replied, 
"  Has  all,  and  all  things  well  supplied  ; 
'Tis  true  the  bullace  may  not  bear 
A  fruit  delicious  as  the  pear ; 
But  say,  can  gardens,  Lady,  please, 
Like  yon  proud  tall,  and  forest  trees  ? 
Say,  is  the  tortur'd  shrub  more  fair, 
Than  those  whose  ringlets  wave  the  air  ? 
Can  Ran'lagh,  or  Vauxhall  delight, 
As  paths  where  past'ral  scenes  invite  ? 
What  joy  in  fashion's  tortile  words ; 
What  concert  equal  that  of  birds  ? 
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The  garland  crown,  profusely  gay, 
Can,  Lady,  flourish  out  its  day ; 
Can  smile  as  though  in  nature's  bed. 
Yet  soon  the  painted  bloom  is  fled ; 
Soon  shall  the  rose  Dorinda  wore, 
With  faded  triumph  strew  the  floor ; 
While  these  shall  yield  to  ev'ry  blast. 
Thy  fragrance,  lady  leaf,  shall  lagt. 
Besides,  did  not  kind  Heav'n  contrive, 
That  mortals  should  not  idly  live  ? 
Had  they  not  glutt'nous  taste  to  suit. 
Found  out  to  graft  the  wilder  fruit, 
Their  brow  at  each  rude  blast  would  low'r, 
They  'd  been  of  torvous  fruit  most  sour." 

As  rising  blushes  beauty  shew  ; 
As  sunny  side  of  fruits  that  grow ; 
As  lips,  like  Kentish  cherries,  speak ; 
As  Catherine  pear  the  painted  cheek, 
The  Lady  so,— <e  Yet  sure,"  she  said, 
"  There  ease,  more  easy,  light  must  tread  ; 
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The  throne,  I  've  heard,  is  beauty's  sphere  ; 
That  women,  they  are  angels  there. 
Lady,  a  cunning  wasp  I  knew, 
That  oft  I  met  in  ev'ning  dew  ; 
A  perfect  courtier  from  his  birth, 
Could  please  the  prettiest  girl  on  earth  ; 
A  highly-finished  doating  goat, 
Cameleon-like,  could  change  his  coat ; 
Could  fawn,  and  cringe,  and  bowing  smile, 
Sincerely  hating  all  the  while  : 
This  most  accomplish'd  fopling  gay, 
Had  fain  persuaded  me  away  ; 
But,  Lady,  found  what  courts  bestow, 
Courts  to  the  wing'd  creation  owe, 
The  varied  spangle,  nodding  plume, 
The  spotted  train  that  sweeps  the  room  ; 
Many  the  flies  too  there  that  sing, 
Continual  buzzing  round  the  ring. 
Thus,  Lady,  saw,  what  fancy  wrought, 
Was  merely  that  which  fancy  thought, 
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The  dawn  of  a  fine  summer's  day, 
Concluding  with  the  morning  ray, 
A  moth  that  to  the  candle  flies, 
To  woo  the  flame  by  which  she  dies  ; 
Nay  more,  he  whisper'd  in  my  ear, 
Through  fear  that  other  wasps  might  hear, 
While  dainty  feeding  on  a  peach, 
Just  so  he  said,  could  do  with  each  ;J 
Nay,  Lady,  told  what  most  yotir  boast, 
Ere  long  by  some  incendiary  lost ;— n'' 
From  bud  to  bloom,  no  sooner  run, 
Than  scorch'd  by  slander's  burning  sun ; 
And  suitors,  Lady,  deem'd  most  true, 
The  fairest  slight  for  one  that  's  new  : 
No  foolish  tell-tale  woman  known, 
No  secrets  hid,  by  blushes  shewn, 
Unlike  my  sex,  sweet  bird,  I've  none. 
Then  in  each  bosom  printed  there, 
May  your  example  teach  the  fair  ; 
So  shall  the  maid,  while  time  shall  last, 
Learn  from  you,  Lady,  to  be  chaste." 
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MORAL. 

Let  vain  unthinking  mortals  crowd, 
Where  fame's  high  trump  may  call  aloud  ; 
Where  men  in  glittering  bondage  wait, 
The  pinnacle  of  human  state ; 
Where  silver  rills  meand'ring  glide ; 
Where  golden  trees  enrich  their  side  ; 
Yet  no  kind  cherub  guides  the  will, 
Through  all  th£  glitt'ring  paths  of  ill ; 
And  say,   how  rare  withal  they  find 
The  bless'd  Elysium  of  the  mind  '. 
Thy  sweets,  ah !  sweet  content,  can  yield 
More  than  the  sweetest  cultur'd  field  ; 
Thy  charms,  simplicity,  impart 
Delights  beyond  the  flow'rs  of  art. 

Ye  fair  too,  ye,  whose  heart 's  at  ease, 
t 

Whose  only  study,  is  to  please, 
Know,  with  the  most  refin'd  confest, 
That  simple  nature  pleases  best. 
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OTHER    ANIMALS. 


LOUD  as  imprison'd  tempests  roar, 
Or  blast,  that  frights  the  peaceful  shore ; 
The  hungry  Tyger  howling  stands, 
The  Pard,  his  cause  of  rage,  demands  ; 
Now  scudding  cross  the  dreary  plain, 
Summons  aloud  the  guilty  train  ; — 
Wide  o'er  the  rapid  thunder  flies, 
The  mounting  echo  scares  the  skies, 

•  '   •  •  4  • 

Lone  horror  quivers  through  the  shades, 
The  din  the  lonely  dell  invades  ; 
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The  bough  a  sanguine  colour  bears, 

And  death,  in  varied  form,  appears  : 

Eager  all, run,  in  hopes  to  share   I     J(|' 

Some  plunder  from  the  promised  war  ; 

While  one,  more  tim'rous,  dreads  his  fate, 

Another  parts  the  friend's  estate  ; 

His  fav'rite  coll,  his  verdant  dale, 

Sole  monarch  of  the  flow'ry  vale  : — 

The  Tyger  fierce  broke  silence  first, 

His  eye  with  indignation  burst : 

<<  Behold/'   he  said,  "  behold  my  skin/' 

(And  all  the  sovereign  felt  within!) 

"  Search,  if  you  please,  around  the  globe;!, , 

What  king  caij  boast  a  post  Her  i;obe  j> 

Nature  thus  clojth'd  me  ;  this  confest, 

Am  I  not  then  a  royal  beast, £/, 

— The  Pard,  contemptuous,  look'd  around,   .^ 

View'd  his  own  spots,  and  spurn'd  the  ground. 

The  Tyger  jj^d,  «  We  Te  all  .^idpne,,     ,, 

Our  liberties,  our  charl«r: ',  j^e,,.,. 


"• 
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The  Lion,  name  of  king  assumes, 
He  even  more  than  man  presumes  ; 
Let  us  be  jealous  of  his  state; 
Make  him  an  object  of  our  hate  ! 
His  country  we  alike  will  share, 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  glean  the  war  : 
Be  this  too  on  the  mind  imprest,, 
None  shall  be  richer  than  the  rest ; 
None  shall  the  poor  their  draught  control, 
Nor  dash,  with  gall,  their  homely  bowl  ; 
Nay,  such  shall  be  your  well-earn' d  store, 
Enough,  you  ne'er  shall  sigh  for  more." 
— From  den,  to  den,  the  yell  began, 
To  arms  the  wild  plebeians  ran, 
The  numbers  clear  the  pathless  way, 
Distracting,  with  their  shouts,  the  day  : 
Each,  on  the  Lion,  vents  his  spite ; 
Each,  in  his  turn,  prepares  to  fight ; 
The  growling  Bear  with  vengeance  burns  ; 
The  Boar  his  foam  with  fury  churns  ; 
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The  Bulls  their  scored  horns  prepare,, 
Dread  slaughter  on  the  forehead  bear  ; 
The  horn  new  sharpen'd  to  a  spear. 
While,  barking  through  the  stormy  night, 
The  Wolf,  with  craving  appetite, 
Pleas'd  with  the  hope  of  certain  food, 
Licks  the  worn  chop,  now  warm  with  blood. 
The  Fox,  who  long  had  stood  at  bay, 
Now  slinks  within  the  Tyger's  way ; 
(C  With  scorn/'  he  cries,   <c  the  world  regard  ! 
Those  who  do  good  to  meet  reward  ; 
Command,  behold  I  '11  shed  my  blood  ; 
1  '11  fill  your  magazines  with  food; 
Though  slender  famine  round  us  fall, 
It  never  shall  approach  our  wall  ; 
True,  there  is  so v' reign  pow'r  in  gold, 
But  traitors,  they  alone  are  sold; 
I  've  heard  't  would  make  a  prince,  a  slave, 
'Twould  make  a  coward  or  make  brave, 
Make  wisdom's  sens  what  you'd  them  have  : 
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But  know  the  weight  ne'er  bent  my  mind  ; 

Still  freedom's  child  is  always  kind." 

— "  Here/'  says  the  Tyger,  "  take  my  purse; 

Be  it  of  man  alone  the  curse/' 

— The  Fox  with  due  submission  bow'd, 

Retir'd,  applauded  by  the  crowd  ; 

To  make  his  subtle  contract  good ; 

"  To  do/'  he  said,  as  others  should, 

To  gain  a  decent  livelihood  :" 

But,  lest  it  should  consume  too  fast, 

With  urine  taints  the  rich  repast  ; 

Then  cares  not  who  perceives  the  cheat, 

No  beast  besides  himself  could  eat. 

Now  treason's  dark  and  midnight  hour, 

That  rains  a  pois'nous  arrowy  show'r  ; 

Such  poison  as  you'll  sometimes  find, 

Invade  the  low  despotic  mind, 

On  the  pale  eve  of  breaking  out : 

Reynard  within  conceiv'd  a  doubt 
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That,  with  success  though  he  'd  harang'd, 

He  might  at  length  himself  be  hang'd. 

He  flies,  amidst  the  daring  throng, 

Trailing  his  mired  brush  along ; — 

With  tears  the  tawny  king  address'd  ; 

Declared  how  much  he  was  distressed  ; 

A  desp'rate  plot  by  chance  he  heard, 

For  which,  if  offer'd  a  reward, 

He  doubted  not,  though  black  as  night, 

The  whole  would  soon  be  brought  to  light, 

The  king  the  sum  proposed  gives, 

The  Fox  the  shining  ore  receives, 

With  fergn'd  reluctance  grasps  the  gold, 

Poor  he  allow'd,  but  ne'er  was  sold  : — 

The  Lion,  pausing,  thought  a  plan, 

So  vile,  must  be  contrived  by  man ; 

Man,  who  conceives  he  's  doing  good, 

To  deluge  all  the  world  with  blood  ; 

So  stern  revenge  on  either  side, 

That  death  but  feeds  surviving  pride  :— * 
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Brutes,  by  mere  instinct,  learn  t*  obey,, 
But  never  on  each  other  prey  ; 
Let  then  this  phrensy  of  the  mind,, 
Be  mark  '(1  alone  on  human  kind. 
Still  must'ring  grief,  the  monarch  rose, 
The  heart  embattled  teems  with  foes  ; 
The  brinded  prince,  with  kingly  stride, 
Indignant  lash'd  his  shaggy  side  ; 
To  th'  Elephant,  where  wisdom  shines, 
Where  virtue  all  her  store  refines, 
He  hastes  : — The  huge  Behemoth  roar'd 
The  want  of  loyalty  deplor'd  ; 
To  blunt  dire  usurpation's  sting, 
From  treason's  stab  to  save  his  king, 
'He  swore ! — The  vast  proboscis  rear'd  ; 
The  cumbrous  trunk  on  fire  appeared, 
That  look'd  a  burning  wieldy  brand, 
Inflam'd  almost  a  rood  of  land  ; — 
The  pupil  rolls,  the  ivory  fang 
Threatens.     When  from  the  forest  rang 
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The  din  of  murd'rous  hostile  arms, 
Buzzing,  as  't  were  a  hive  that  swarms. 
The  savage  Tyger  bursts  with  rage, 
CompelPd  against  late  friends  t'  engage  ; 
In  all  directions  hasty  flies  ; 
Bleeding  at  ev'ry  pore,  he  dies; — 
And  treasons,  that,  with  blear-ey'd  train, 
Laws  sacred  and  divine  profane, 
Their  standard  rear'd  :  the  bloody  scroll, 
Envy  had  rent  in  many  a  hole  ; 
In  ev'ry  fold  she  baneful  lay, 
Infecting,  with  her  breath,  the  day  ; 
With  canker'd  teeth,  the  pallid  skin, 
Pourtray'd  the  bone  that  cufPd  within  ; 
Shrill  as  when  empty  Leopards  hoarse, 
'Gainst  Leopards  bend  their  troubled  course  : 
Bison,  encountering  Bison,  see  ; 
Wild  bell'wing  as  th*  impetuous  sea  ; 
The  Lynx,  Hyena,  Panther,  foes, 
Forgot  whence  fancied  ills  arose  : 
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Each  claim  a  right  to  wear  the  crown — 
The  right  to  reign  in  one  alone: — 
Pacing,  the  armour'd  Hog,  the  plains, 
Resolv'd  to  rule,  or  die  in  chains : 
The  Porcupine,  with  pointed  might, 
A  flying  forest  dims  the  sight  ; 
Sever'd  the  ranks  with  dreadful  roar  ; 
The  reeking  mountains  glut  the  shore  : 
The  mutt'ring  Bear  unsheaths  his  claws, 
And  round  the  Leopard  clasps  his  paws  : 
The  Bull,  grown  mad,  the  purple  flood, 
Snuffs  o'er  his  front,  that  drips  with  blood  : 
The  merc'less  Wolf  nor  hears  the  bleat, 
With  slaughter  fat,  disdains  to  eat : 
The  patient  Ass  begins  to  bray, 
And  joys  to  join  the  dread  affray  : 
The  Horse  at  th'  Ass  directs  the  blow, 
And  lays  t  lr  assuming  babbler  low  : 
While,  on  yon  hill,  the  Stag,  alone, 
At  distance  views  the  mischief  done ; 
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Sworn  to  defend  his  country's  laws,, 
Sore  weeps,  and  loves  the  royal  cause. 

By  turns,  each  tribe,  suborned  stood  ; 
Revenge  increasing  boils  the  blood  ; 
Hastening  they  run,  the  throne  to  reach, 
Who  first  to  save  himself,  impeach: 
All,  with  one  voice,  a  chief  accus'd, 
Who  dire  dissention  round  diffus'd. 
But  lo  !  Jove's  bird,  'midst  blazing  beams, 
Wrapt  in  high  burnished  smiling  gleams, 
Descends  in  clouds  of  golden  rays, 
To  promise  virtue  length  of  days  ; 
Ere  op'd  the  sluice  without  a  moan, 
The  stream  whence  virtue  drew  her  own  ; 
Ere  sordid  vice  this  lesson  learn'd, 
To  drink  the  gall  her  deeds  had  earn'd  : — 
<c  Rebels  !  employ  your  time,"  she  said, 
In  loyalty,  to  be  the  head  ; 
Share,  in  your  country's  woes,  her  cause, 
And  die  to  render  pure  her  laws. 
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Instead  of  vain  contentions,  strive, 

Who  yields  to  save  his  lord,  his  life  ; — 

Nor  you,  ye  motley  tribe,  conceive 

A  courtly  robe  can  greatness  give  ; 

'Tis  not  the  texture  of  the  skin, 

That  stamps  the  solid  worth  within  : 

Bid,  by  great  Heaven's  command,  I  come  ? 

To  call  the  nigh  ted  wand'rer  home, 

T'  oppose  invasion,  blunt  its  pow'r, 

To  hover  round  the  moon-ey'd  hour. 

Traitors,  behold  earth's  peaceful  fields  ; 

To  one  supreme  all  nature  yields  ; 

And  hence,  this  truth,  unvaried  bring — 

Nature,  o'er  all,  ordains  a  king/' 


THE     SPECTRE 


AND 


CUPID. 


Lo  !  Nature  was  in  sable  drest, 
And  man,  from  human  cares,  at  rest ; 
Lo  !  night  arrived  at  its  noon  ; 
No  dog  was  heard  to  bay  the  moon. — 
Cupid,  with  waning  torch  of  light, 

»• 

That  glimmer'd  o'er  the  cheek  of  night ; 
With  lingering  steps,  advancing  slow, 
Reversed,  his  quiver,   and  his  bow, 
To  where  th*  unerring  dart  of  death 
Had  robb'd  the  wearied  soul  of  breath ; 
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Where  the  worn  body,  cloth'd  in  white, 

Had  long  since  bid  the  world  good  night — 

Cold  as  the  Alpine  hills,,  whose  brow, 

Cover'd  with  everlasting  snow  ; 

Whose  lofty  top,  aspiring,  round, 

With  fur  of  softest  ermine  crown* d  ; 

Pale  as  the  lily  newly  blown, 

With  willow'd  look  reclining  down, 

A  Spectre,  from  the  hollow  tomb, 

Burst,  from  her  barren,  silent  womb  : 

The  limb  like  stiffened  marble  slid, 

The  eye  spoke  death,  though  op'd  the  lid  ; 

The  blood  no  more  its  force  maintains, 

Unstrung,  appeared,  the  slacken' d  veins. 

Cupid  beheld  the  shrouded  fair, 

The  clouded  aspect,  wan  with  care, 

Approaching  from  the  dark  alcove, 

In  all  the  lethargy  of  love; 

As  though  earth  open'd  wide  her  jaws, 

To  mourn  her  slaughter'd  children's  cause  ; 
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As  though  forsook  the  coffin'd  bed, 

As  virtue  on  her  altar  bled  : — 

The  Phantom  thus,  with  downy  tread, 

Glid  o'er  the  primrose  glitt'ring  head  ; 

O'er  the  pale  cup  of  lemon  hue, 

That  ev'ning  fill'd  with  silver  dew  ; 

The  bloom,  that  beauty  might  demand, 

Seem'd  gathered  by  some  blasting  hand ; 

A  glance,  to  human,  still  allied, 

As  though  it  blush'd  at  human  pride  ; 

At  happiness,  as  pleas'd  to  glow, 

Dejected,  sunk,  at  human  woe. 

The  Spectre  look'd  a  mourner  chief, 

Sunk  in  the  emphasis  of  grief : 

The  God  here  spoke,  "  Who  dare,  so  rude. 

On  my  sequester'd  steps  intrude ; 

Surely,  that  image,  lean  and  bare, 

Points  out  some  wild  distracted  fair  !" 

— fc  I  know  thee  well/'  the  Phantom  said  ; 

"  Thou  ruin'dst  me,  a  harmless  maid 
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I  know  thee  well !  thy  silver  string  ! 
Thy  twanging  bow  !  %  deadly  sting  ! 
Mischief  that  fills  thy  am'rous  brain, 
Possessed  my  heart  and  caus'd  my  pain." 
ef  Wretch/'  the  thin  airy  Spectre  cried, 
Her  hand  applying  to  her  side, 
"  /Tis  thou  that  hast  my  peace  undone  ; 
Thou  vagabond  !  thou  ;  beauty's  son. — 
Know,  Cupid,  know,  thy  fated  dart 
Remorseless  struck  my  bleeding  heart : 
Beneath  this  heap,  my  clay-cold  bed, 
Unknow'n  I've  long  reclin'd  rny  head  : 
These  stones,  alas  !  no  letters  bear, 
To  tell  what  maid  reposeth  here." 

Suddenly  now,  the  raiment  white, 
Fann'd  the  dim  closed  eye  of  night; 
The  milky  blast,  the  murm'ring  breeze. 
That,  gently  rushing,  wak'd  the  trees, 
The  Spectre  buoy'd,  and  shooting  far, 
Saii'd  downward  as  a  falling  star. 
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Fond  Cupid  wept,  and  stung  with  grief, 
To  think  he  'd  been  so  great  a  thief, 
So  many  murders,  deaths,  had  caus'd, 
That  e'en  the  heart  of  Cupid  paus'd  : 
Straight,  from  his  quiver,  drew  a  dart, 
The  very  one  that  pierc'd  her  heart ; 
And  in  the  rude  unchissel'd  stone, 
Where  death  had  spoil'd  the  virgin  zone. 
In  capitals  he  trembling  wrote, 
To  Philomela's  plaining  note : 
te  Frail  mortal,  learn  how  vain  thy  ways  ! 
The  pride  that  funeral  pomp  displays  ; 
The  epitaph  that  blasts  thy  fame, 
Extending  far  thy  sounding  name, 

That  warm'd  perhaps,  th'  illustrious  sire ; 

f 

That  fill'd  the  patriot  breast  with  fire  : 
Nay,  learn  too,  hence,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
No  med'cine  heals  a  bleeding  heart ; 
Know,  that  I,  love's  supreme,  declare. 
No  surgeon  cures,  while  I  am  there. 
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Stop,  trav'ler,  if  perchance  you  stray, 
And  hither  bend  your  lonely  way 
To  moisten  with  a,  tear  this  shrine, 
Lest  Eloisa's  fate  be  thine  ; 
Lest  you,  alike,  may  chance  to  meet, 
Stale  bitter,  in  thy  cup  of  sweet ; 
Lest,  while  you  soft  recline  your  head, 
On  downy  pleasure's  roseate  bed  ; 
Forgot,  though  stray 'd,  the  starting  tear, 
That  thorns  may  grow,  and  daisies,  near  ; 
That  sable  storms  abruptly  rise, 
To  hang,  with  black,  the  temp 'rate  skies. 
No  friend,  that  embers  caught  of  life, 
Here  weeps  the  girl,  or  moans  the  wife ; 
But  Cupid  sad,  with  drooping  wing, 
Now  feels  himself  the  deadly  sting: 
With  plume  expanded,  lo  !  the  god 
Damps,  with  a  solemn  show'r,  the  sod  ; 
And  cold,  as  Lapland's  frozen  zone, 
Cold,  as  the  cold,  and  senseless  stone ; 
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On  the  rude  face  his  quiver  cast  ; 

And,  gently  breathing,  breath'd,  his  last." 

From  this  dread  hour,  fond  maidens,  know, 

That  love  has  merely  been  a  show, 

Her  all  conceal'd  in  masquerade, 

Of  Cupid,  only,  left  the  shade. 

MORAL. 

Let  innocence  protect  your  youth, 
To  lead  you  down  the  paths  of  truth  ; 
Redolent,  these  will  never  cloy, 
While  prudence  mildly  tempers  joy  : 
Then,  though  no  friend  to  close  thy  eyes, 
To  grace  thy  ev'ning  sacrifice, 
To  deck  thy  grave,  or  tell  thy  tale, 
Or  o'er  thy  remnants,  cold,  bewail ; 
Still  pity  shall  record  thy  fame, 
Still,  ages  long  revere  thy  name. 
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TV  UNFEELING  world,  to  scandal  prone, 
Sees  ev'ry  failing  but  its  own  ; 
If  gold  by  bounteous  Heaven  bestow 'd, 
How  envious  then  the  passing  crowd  : 
But,  should  coy  want,  whose  palsied  hand, 
Might,  wealth,  thy  pitying  tear  demand  ; 
Should  the  pale  lurid  forked  sky, 
Bid  to  sequester'd  caverns  fly; 
The  bolted  tyrant  drive  from  home  ; 
Men  still  in  barren  wilds  may  roam ; 
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For  much  I  fear,  in  these  our  times., 
Where  poverty  's  the  worst  of  crimes  ; 
No  matter  what  the  cause  that  led 
The  wreath  to  fade  that  twin'd  the  head  ; 
Enough,  distress  surrounds  the  door  ; 
Enough  to  know,  the  man  is  poor. 

An  Eagle  that,  long  envied,  soar'd, 
By  summer  friends,  rever'd,  ador'd  ; 
As  steering  through  the  driving  storm, 
Which  oft  he  'd  wav'd  secure  from  harm  ; 
Sailing  too  neai-  th'  electric  cloud, 
High  charg'd,  thatsj)6keflife  rtmnfler  4tfud 
The  cloud  that  shot  a  forked  sting, 
Sing'd  the  wide  spreading  auburn  \rthg ; 
He  fell ;  and  stmttTd,  the  fetal  btow 
Laid  the  high  tow'ring  tiionarch  low  : — 
Pluming  her  satifc'd  sable  ctofefc, 
On  yonder  bare  and  leafless  oak, 
A  screaming  Raven,  from  the  top, 
Observed  ths  imperial  Eagle  drop  ; 
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She  hastes,  the  humbler  fowl  to  seek, 
And  buries,  in  his  side,  her  beak  : — 
Like  the  dread  falcon  from  above, 
That  merc'less  strikes  the  trembling  dove, 
Or,  wolf,  that  grinds  the  tender  lamb, 
Nor  hears  the  moaning  bleating  dam  ; 
Pleas'd  with  misfortune,  fond  to  fell, 
To  hear,  that  a  superior,  fell  ;— 
Swift,  takes  an  airy  circling  flight, 
Nor  rests  till  ev'ning  calls  the  night, 
To  wound  th*  oppress'd,  to,  cruel,  wring 
The  poor  forlorn  dejected  king  : 
Nor  feels  remorse,  nor  sought  the  cause. 
Might  censure,  or  create  applause  ; 
Heedless  what  crush'd  his  envied  fame, 
The  fallen,  they  are  sure  to  blame ; 
The  reason  nought  that  hurl'd  him  down, 
The  fault,  it  must  be  all  his  own ! — 
What !  though  disasters  round  him  wait, 
The  bird  deserves  no  better  fate  ; 
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Once  tumbled  from  the  height  of  fame, 

How  hard  'tis  to  re-gain  a  name  ; 

The  evil  now  the  good  disarms, 

Ah  !  mould  of  virtue,  where  thy  charms*  hw;  ! 

Hard  in  cold  icy  fetters  bound  ; 

Justice  forbid  to  break  the  ground  ; 

Discolored  all,'  in  one  lone  tomb, 

In  want's  inexorable  womb. 

Thus  slander,  easy  entrance,  finds 

In  weak,  or  in  ignoble  minds  ; 

The  dirt,  the  dirty  besom  heaps^j  ; 

That  holds  the  fouler  filth  it  sweep*  : 

The  Raven  soars  to  tell  the  Daw, 

Reporting,  what  perchance  she  saw ; 

Crimson'd  by  many  a  varnish'd  tale, 

Some  blame,  beyond  a  doubt,  t*  entail : — 

Loud  as  the  stormy  south  witads  blow, 

That  speak  the  dire  presage  of  woe, 

The  prating  Daws,  from  tow'r  to  tow'r, 

Invectives  'gainst  the  Eagle  pour  ; 
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The  news  through  all  the  country  runs, 
The  praters  tell  their  prating  sons  ; 
Eager  with  rnudded  stream  to  lave., 
Sweet  mercy,  thy  more  lenient  wave. 

The  Eagle  heard  the  venom'd  croak ; 
Srnil'd  at  the  pestilential  smoke  ; 
Found;  in  the  mind,  his  sole  regard, 
That  honor,  met  its  own  reward  ; 
Yet  still  the  tear,  no  tear  of  art, 
That  long  had  damp'd  the  Eagle's  heart, 
Jove  saw,  and,  ere  he  begg'd  relief, 
Heard  the  petitioner  of  grief. 
Once  more  he  brush'd  the  vaulted  sky, 
Trac'd  the  cerulean  plains  on  high  ; 
To  prove,  although  a  blust'ring  may, 
Heav'n  can  direct  the  roughest  day  ; 
Though  winds  the  purple  year  may  tear, 
The  rose  may  bloom  the  not  less  fair  ; 
And  virtue,  riding  on  the  storm, 
Shall  kiss  the  rock  secure  from  harm. 
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The  Raven  now,  with  bowing  head, 
Thus,  to  the  royal  Eagle,  said,-*^  i 
<f  You  know  not,  sir,  how  we  impior'd, 
That  you  might  shortly  be  restored ;    $y 
Thy  goodness  sure  was  ne'er  surpass.' d, 
And  shall,  to  endless  ages,  last/' 
— O'erjoy'd,  the  Daws,  each  talking  loud, 
Stunn'd,  with  their  praise>  the  gaping  crowd  : 
The  Eagle  gaz'd  ;  "  Contemptuous  crew  ! 
Wherefore  did  you  my  peace  pursue  ; 
To  stab,  by  false  reports^  «!y,  fame ;    IB 
To  bid  dishonour  own  my  name  j. 
To  take,  from  me,  what  most  I  feel, 
From  me,  what's  more  than  life,  to  steal  ?" 
— The  Daws  replied,  in  flatt'ring  tone, 
f<  The  world  will  talk ;"  and  heav'd  a  groan  :— 
f  Could  there  be  found  a  wretch  so  base, 
To  morals,  such  as  thine,  deface  -  -  -i  -" 
<c  Avaunt,  ye  gaudy  tools  of  state  jl" 
I  loath  your  praise,  nor  fear  your  hated*  - 
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What,  though  misfortunes,  sorely  press'd, 

Disturb'd  my  morn,  and  broke  my  rest ; 

Yet  virtue,  her  fair  lily  hand, 

Shall  lead  me  through  the  burning  saud  ; 

She,    my  sole  friend,  alone  my  guide, 

I  fear  not  all  the  world  beside." 

— Brisk  mounting  now,  his  course  to  run, 

He  soars  to  greet  the  rising  sun  ; 

Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  prate, 

Above  their  censure,  or  their  hate. 

MORAL. 

The  moral,  hence,  how  plain  to  see, 
'Tis  felt  by  him,  by  you,  by  me  ; 
No  man,  if  he  have  Hv'd  his  day, 
But  more,  or  less,  must  own  its  sway  ; 
Basking  in  fortune's  genial  shine, 
The  wealth  of  all  the  world  is  thine; 
So  courteous  each  obsequious  guest, 
That  rudeness  e'en  is  deem'd  a  jest ; 
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Gold  is  not  more  esteem 'd  than  dross, 

Ten  thousand  yours,  nor  felt  the  loss  : 

But,  should  misfortune's  pressing  sail, 

Should  bleak,  and  boist'rous  winds  prevail ; 

The  bark  no  more  triumphant  rides, 

The  sea's  reflux,  degenerate  tides ; 

Sunk  below  water's  standing  mark, 

The  azure  sky  is  sable  dark ; 

No  kindred  hears  the  piteous  moan, 

The  tempered  heart  is  turned  to  stone  ; 

The  glitt'ring  toy  becomes  a  care, 

The  friend,  he  has  it  not,  to  spare  ; 

The  man  exists,  of  man  the  scorn, 

The  sire  forgets  the  son  was  born 
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AND 


THE   GRASSHOPPER. 


THOUGH  on  life's  stage,  well  play'd  his  part, 
Nor  blam'd,  that  restless  thing,  the  heart  ; 
Still,  when,  in  spite  of  all  our  care, 
Foul  breezes  taint  the  briar'd  air  ; 
When  the  transparent  glassy  flood, 
Unruly  waves  the  peaceful  blood  ; 
When  fortune  ceases  to  be  kind, 
And  veer  about  with  ev'ry  wind  ; 
When  dumb  despair  begins  her  reign, 
Men  lead  a  loathsome  age  of  pain  ; 
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Sour'd  with  themselves,  uneasy  state, 
The  world  they  censure,  man  they  hate. 
Summer,  her  merry  laughing  hours. 
Had  daisied  every  path  with  flow'rs  ; 
And  tempered  zephyr's  soothing  play 
Had  fann'd  the  odoriferous  way. 
A  Misanthrope,  with  tardy  pace, 
With  lowering  front,  and  furrow'd  face  ; 
His  head  as  though  with  cowslips  crown'd, 
Had  wreath 'd  their  sleepy  eyelids  round  ; 
A  lazy  frost  that  numb'd  the  soul, 
That  seem'd  to  sad  pervade  the  whole  ; 
That  swell'd,  with  more  than  usual  weight, 
A  molehill  to  a  mountain  height  ; 
Thus  earthly  comforts  sought  in  vain, 
As  music  serv'd  to  increase  his  pain  ; 
Driving  the  billows  of  the  breast, 
T'  allow  the  churlish  man  no  rest ; 
Uneasy  grown  in  ev'ry  state, 
No  reason  left  to  hold  debate  : 
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"  When  Heav'n  pursues/'  he  said,   (f  'tis  plain, 

Men  strive  to  shun  the  stroke  in  vain  ; 

Ah  !  happy  fields,  unknown  to  strife. 

Re  warders  of  industrious  life ; 

Ah  !  shades,,  where  once  I  us'd  to  rove, 

Indulgent  to  the  voice  of  love; 

Would,  from  thy  sweets,  I  ne'er  had  ran ! 

Ne'er  known,  that  curs'd  deceiver,  man  ! 

Man,  that  with  Satan  dar'd  rebel, 

And  with  him,  fallen  angel,  fell  ! 

Man,  whose  dire  sins  would  serpents  freeze, 

Or,  burning,  scorch  the  rolling  seas  : — 

Say,  can  e'en  Jove,  though  lenient,  save 

These,  spawn'd  of  hell,  from  hell's  dark  grave  ; — 

Still  teach  me,  Heav'n,  to  patient  wait, 

Till  glorying  op'd  thy  burnish'd  gate; 

Till  rays  inspoken,  fire  the  mind, 

With  joy  the  thread  of  life  t'  unwind  ; 

Till,  like  the  poppy,  charg'd  with  reign, 

Great  Nature  bids  me  kiss  the  plain." 
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While  thus  he  spoke,  Tythonus'  child, 
Clad  in  her  native  wood  notes  wild, 
With  mien  becoming  rais'd  her  head, 
And,  wrapt  in  pray'r,  the  Virgin  said  ;- 


1. 

Angel,  king  of  streaming  morn ; 
Cherub,  call'd  by  Heav'n  to  shine  ; 
T'  orient  tread  the  waste  forlorn  ; 
Guide  aetherial,  pow'r  divine, 

Thou,  Lord  of  all  within  : 

2. 

Golden  spirit,  lamp  of  day, 
Host,  that  dips,  in  blood,  the  plain, 
Bids  the  crimson'd  mead  be  gay, 
Bids  the  green  blood  burst  the  vein  ; 
Thou,  Lord  of  all  within  : 
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3. 

Soul,  that  wraps  the  globe  in  light ; 

• 

Spirit,  beckoning  to  arise  ; 
Drives,  the  frowning  brow  of  night. 
Glory  bursting  o'er  the  skies  ; 
Thou,  Lord  of  all  within  : 

4. 

Thee,  too,  modest  tressed  maid, 

When  thy  fallen  stars  appear  ; 

When,  in  lawn  of  fire  array*  d, 

Sovereign  of  yon  powder'd  sphere ; 
To  thee  I  chaunt,  at  close  of  day, 
Beneath,  oh  !  maiden  moon,  thy  ray. 

5. 

Thron'd,  in  sapphir'd  ring  supreme, 
Pregnant,  with  celestial  juice, 
On  silver  wing  thy  diamond  stream, 
Gives,  what  summer  hours  produce ; 
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While,  view'd  impearl'd,  earth's  rich  inlay, 
Beneath,  oh  !  maiden  moon,  thy  ray. 

6. 

Glad,  pale  Cynthian  wine  I  sip, 
Breath'd  the  flow'ry  leaves  among;  ' 
Draughts  delicious  wet  my  lip, 
Drown'd  in  nectar  drunk  my  son  ; 
While,  tun'd  to  Philomel,  the  lay, 
Beneath,   oh  !  maiden  moon,  thy  ray. 

7. 

Dew,  that  od'rous  ointment  yields, 
Sweets,  that  western  winds  disclose, 
Bathing  springs  more  purpled  fields, 
Soft  's  the  band  that  winds  the  rose  ; 
While  o'er  thy  myrtled  lawns  I  stray, 
Beneath,  oh  !  maiden  moon,  thy  ra^y. 
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8. 

Thus,  each  ill  shall  lose  its  sting, 
Through  the  stormy  world  to  steer  ; 
Thus,  each  good,  shall  pleasure  bring, 
Majestic  ev'ry  shade  appear  ; 
And,  thus,  lasting  peace  of  mind, 

Smooth  content,  thou  man  of  sin  ; 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind, 
Content,  a  paradise,  within. 

The  man,  from  springs  which  pray'rs  impart, 
Adoring  pour'd  forth  all  his  heart  : — 
"  Think  you,  I  view  yon  road  of  gold  ; 
Careless  the  eastern  prince  behold  ; 
A  prince,  to  whom  divinely  giv'n, 
With  garlands  crown'd,  the  crown  of  Heav'n  ? 
Think  you,  the  bright  vermilion  drop, 
That  bears  a  wreath  that  lights  the  top  ; 
That,  scarlet  blushing,  sheds  a  tear, 

That  looks  on  earth,  and  flow'rs  appear  : 

H 
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Or  when  fair  summer's  solar  raj, 
Converts  the  ripen'  d  grass  to  hay, 
When  new-mown  sw^rths  ambrosia  yield, 
When  cipher//*  ,W?SSg3$  ?cepjs  tfc#  fiel4>£ 
Think  you  that  man,  degen'rate  grown, 
Can  gaze  a  brute,  can  look  a  stonr  , 
Can  view  the  staid  revolving  year, 
Heedless  of  Him,  who  lights  the  sphere  ? 
But  say,  can  these  relieve  the  sad, 
Or  bid  the  widow'd  heart  be  glad  ? 
Thrice  blessed  uisect,  blithe  art  thou, 


For  thee  the  hind  attends  the  plough  : 
For  thee  Aurora  smiling  beam*  ;        ^ 
For  thee,  the  shiuiog  silver  streams  ; 
For  thee,  the  early  farmer's  ewe; 
For  thee*  he  labours  through  the  year.  .)hn, 
No  stinging  gaats  thy  drean>  molest, 
Inflame  thy  cheek,  and  wound  thy  breast  ; 
No  rival  there  with  envy  burns  ; 
Forsaking  eachj  and  all,  by  turns  ; 
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Where  calumny  *s  unjustly  shown, 
Which  both  promote,  yet  both  disown. 
Ah  i  whither,  friendship,  art  thou  fled, 
Where  laid  thy  cold  devoted  head  ? 
Ah  !   whither  flown  !    what  unknown  land, 
Now  feels  thy  charitable  hand  ? 
What  region,  tell,  can  most  thee  please  ? 
Where  fixt  thy  seat,  of  calm  and  ease  ? 
Vain  have  I  sought  thee,  oh,  disclose ! 
Where  now  thy  western  spirit  blows  ? 
With  thee  conversing,  nature's  show'r, 
Rainbow'd  as  April's  painted  hour, 
Soft  pitying  fell ;  but  now  their  scope, 
As  winter-deluge,  blasting  hope." 

Again  the  Grasshopper  began, 
Again,  in  song,  addressed  the  man. 

1. 

<s  In  the  hour  of  reflection,  when  lone  you  recline, 
Where  solitude  leans  on  her  pale-ivy'd  shrine, 
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Where  colour'd  delights  for  down  pleasure  are  made, 
Shoot  up  with  increase,  and  are  sudden  decay'd  ; 
As  a  man  sickly  beauty,  a  beauty,  soon  fade, 
In  the  summer  is  living,  in  winter  is  dead  ; 
Still  though  sorrow  weeping  recline  on  her  stone., 
And  famine,  chill  famine,  sits  counting  each  bone  ; 
Tho'  now  smiling  love,  and  now  groaning  despair, 
Now  th'  olive  of  peace,  and  now  doubtful  as  war; 
Yet  reliance  on  Jove,  shall  the  fury  destroy  ; 
And  all  this,  if  he  will,  ev'ry  man  may  enjoy. 

2. 

Religion  shall  then,  as  pure  drops  of  the  dawn, 
Embalm  the  soft  air,  and  enliven  the  morn  ; 
Though  cold,  as  cold  ague,  or  frost-nipt,  with  care, 
As  blist'ring  as  winds,  that  foul  poison  the  air  ; 
Tho'  sable  clouds  forked  with  burning  locks  roar ; 
And  the  rude  tempest  lead,  wide  insulting  the  shore; 
Though  wand'ring  th'  idea,  that  wakens  surprise, 
Know,  honesty  needs  not  the  garb  of  disguise: 
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If  pancied  the  mind,  the  heart  silver'd  will  roll; 
Though  bolted  the  thunder,  yet  calm  is  the  soul : 
Thus  the  maid,  to  the  mistress,  due  homage  shall  pay, 
And  a  sweet  break  of  sunshine  drive  tempests  away. 

3. 

Then  no  longer  let  thought  in  wild  anarchy  drest. 
When  all  that   men  want,   they   contain  in   their 

breast ; 

Tho'  riches,  by  some,deem'd  the  wealth  of  the  mind, 
And  happiest  is  thought,  who  that  treasure  can  find ; 
Around  him  tho'  comforts,  yet  short  their  stay  here, 
For  pleasure,  I  fear,  rare  approaches  sincere; 

Still  remember  THE  MAN  who  divinely  was  brave; 
Though  injur'd  he  fell,  yet  he,  dying,  forgave  : 
And  wherefore,  say  wherefore  was  sympathy  giv'n, 
But  to  teach  men  the  first  grand  commandment  of 

heav'n; 

Lest,  stray'd  from  the  path,  they  successful  had  run, 
Lest  the  wish  oiice  obtained,  late  they  wish  were 

undone  ? 
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Thus  live  to  be  thankful,  forget  what  is  past, 
Nor  fear  the  grim  tyrant's  approaches  at  last." 

The  Misanthrope  with  warmth  replied, 
"  Men  have  both  Heav'n  and  earth  defied  : 
What  crime  not  practised,  what  dire  plan 
Too  foul  for  marble-hearted  man  ? 
Man  that  denies,  to  give,  to  lend, 
To  a  poor  starving,  wanting  friend  ; 
Pale  wand'ring  through  a  world  of  nighf 
Walks  bj  his  own  malignant  light." 

MORAL. 

When  wild  ambition  at  a  stand  ; 
When  the  world  greets  with  icy  hand  ; 
When  turd-coat  time,  that  late  was  kind, 
Mows  down  the  bloom,  that  flow'rs  the  mind ; 
When  that  bright  sun,  that  brilliant  shone, 
Ere  reach' d  its  noon  descended  down  ; 
When  men  behold  the  wicked  shine, 
The  good,  th'  industrious,  fast  decline  ; 
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When  dreams  alone  give  th'  all  bereft, 
And  wake  to  that  which  fortunes  left  ; 
Man  then  to  man  becomes  a  foe, 
Dire  fiend,  sole  cause  of  ev'ry  woe ; — 
Still,  through  this  darken' d  glass  descry, 
Grand  proof  of  immortality. 


o 
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THE     MARMOSET 


AND 


THE    MASTIFF. 


A  MASTIFF,  of  true  English  breed,, 
Proud  in  his  country's  cause  to  bleed  ; 
By  nature  noble,  gen'rous,  kind, 
Who  ne'er  debas'd  the  cultur'd  mind, 
Nor  sought  that  hackney  measur'd  road, 
The  path  that  vile  corruption  trod; 
That  leads  the  sordid  wretch  astray, 
Pleas'd  with  what  interest  gives  away ; 
And  when,  with  more  than  tyger  paw, 
Democracy  above  the  law, 
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Rav'nous  he  'd  seize,  with  strength  of  youth, 

The  foe  to  virtue,  love,  and  truth. 

T  3  3  O  M  JI  A  M     31 
One  morn  by  accident  he  met, 

Stray'd  from  its  muff,  a  Marmoset, 
That,  fanu'd  by  fortune's  prosperous  gale, 

To  please,  need  ouly  wag  his  tail  ; 

• 

The  ministry  of  course  would  blame; 
Although  he  could  not  spell  the  name  ; 
But  monkies  bear,  like  men,  their  price, 
So  like  to  man,  must  sure  be  nice : 
No  matter  then  who  dating  sinn'd, 
So  Pug  his  approbation  grinn'A"1 
The  Mastiff  look'd ;  iis  tye,  like  rtrby, 
Shone  on  the  whey-fae'd  toilk-sop  booby, 
With  air  inanimate,  and  sills 
Languid  and  sad  as  droopiftg  lily  r*--^ 
From  nothing  sprung,  "frith  haughty  frown, 
Pug  superciliously  look'd  down, 
On  those  superior  far  by  nature, 
Though  not  so  like  a  human  creature. 
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Thus  he  the  Mastiff  vain  addrest : 
t(  Off,  off,  thou  vile  plebeian  guest  ; 
Behold,  in  me,  what  all  approve, 
Sweet  model  of  connubial  love  ; 
Wedlock,  no  more  a  servile  yoke, 
Improved  to  a  convenient  cloak  ; 
Fa -h  ion,  my  guide,  directs  my  life, 
Seducing  matron,  maid,  and  wife; 
With  kisses  sweetly  glued  my  lip  ; 
Like  flies,  the  ladies,  buz  and  sip  ! 
Thou  brute  !  not  e'en  a  single  plume, 
That  decks  the  court,  or  drawing-room, 
Not  e'en  a  feather  that's  displayed, 
Well  known  to  me,  the  wish,  convey'd. 
If,  with  warm  widows  I  converse, 
The  head  a  raven-plumed  hearse, 
An  emblem  this,  that  seldom  fails 
To  shew  the  gentle  God  prevails  ; 
To  shew,  the  husband  late  is  dead, 
The  fair  prepared  again  to  wed  ; 
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While  bopecp  stars,  that  wat'ry  shine 
Through  ev'ry  wrinkle,  speak  them  mine ; 
Moistening,    with  their  rain,  my  pillow, 
And  dripping  as  a  weeping  willow  : 
Again,  the  silver  white  displayed, 
May  tell,  as  pure  as  snow,  the  maid. 
But,  should  I  deign  to  cock  my  glass, 
To  glance  on  those  that  vulgar  pass, 
The  browner  quill,  the  jenny  wren, 
The  mottled  speck,  the  guinea  hen, 
That,  lofty  sailing,  tow'ring  play, 
Denoting  female  birds  of  prey ; 
For  know,  that  I,  as  't  were  a  kitten, 
Can  fondle,  as  I  please,  the  chicken  ; 
No  fair  that  e'er  my  heart  assail'd, 
But  found,  in  me,  each  wish  prevail'd." 

The  Mastiff  yawn'd,  the  fang  displayed, 
The  teeth  appear'd  for  war  array'd  ; 
Wide  grinn'd  disgust,  with  sullen  leer, 
Seiz'd  the  trim  monkey  by  the  ear  : 
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. 

*'  Begone/'  he,  anger' d,  said,  ef  base-born,, 
Too  poor  to  merit  e'en  my  scorn  ; 
Away,  thou  refuse  of  a  nation, 

Thou  lowest  order  of  creation  ; 

, 

To  seek  thy  smiles  my  heart  declines, 

To  homage  where  no  merit  shines  : 

Still  let  it  not  create  surprise, 

That  monkies  should  'bove  monkies  rise; 

Ladies  may  flirt  behind  their  fan, 

If  seen  th'  epitome  of  man; 

But  never  could  the  fair  approve 

Of  such  an  antidote  to  love  ; 

Thou  form'd  for  nought  like  solid  joy, 

Thou  Pug,  thou  party-colour'd  toy  ; 

Thou,  that  nor  scourge,  nor  link,  can  tame, 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  fear,  and  shame ; 

That,  to  be  deem'd  a  fool,  would  strive 

To  blast  the  purest  girl  alive  ; 

To  boast  the  vice  your  conduct  planted. 

To  tell  of  favours  never  granted  : 
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So  fond  of  scandal,  prone  to  sin, 
Not  even  spared  the  next  of  kin  : 
Thou  gossip,  that,  with  no  more  matter, 
Than  parrot,  or  a  magpie's  chatter, 
Presumes,  with  weak  and  laboring  thought, 
To  publish  what  mere  fancy  wrought : 
— Learn,  I  have  ever  bravely  stood, 
True  to  the  cause  that  fir'd  my  blood  ; 
Unmov'd  have  seen  the  glitt'ring  bait, 
The  vile  corruption  of  a  state  ; 
To  liberty,  bright  goddess,  just, 
Preserved  the  delegated  trust ; 
To  guard,  with  more  than  patriot  care, 
Her  rights ;  and  all  her  wrongs,  repair  ; 
And  then,  when  honor  points  the  way, 
With  pride  I  follow,  proud  t'  obey : — 
Beneath  revenge,  poor  thing,  thou  art ; 
Hence,  in  thy  own  conceit,  depart ; 
Time,  that  has  various  wonders  wrought, 
May  wake  thy  soul,  refine  thy  thought, 
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May  make  thee  loathe  what  now  thou  prizes!, 
And  love,  that  which  alone  is  wisest. 
Meanwhile,  thou  remnant  of  a  stew, 
The  Proverb  saves  such  Pugs  as  you. 

MORAL. 

The  man  who  boasts  a  vain  display, 
Who  idly  flutters  out  his  day, 
Should  first  reflect,  that  subtle  arts 
Display  not  men  of  sense,  nor  parts  ; 
Thus  patriots  mock,  and  politicians, 
The  nation's  would-be-thought  physicians  ; 
Without  e'en  superficial  sense, 
To  qualify  impertinence, 
Likr  blockhead,  rais'd  to  honor's  seat, 
Stmfs,  but  a  blockhead,  more  complete; 
\A  hile  plain  sound  sense,  though  simply  drcst. 
Shall  foremost  ever  shine  confest: 
Remember  too,  unthinking  man. 
Jack  never  made  a  gentleman. 
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THE  SHEPHERD,  THE  CLOUD, 


AND 


THE  FLOCK. 


AURORA,  with  soft  dewy  hand, 
Had  sweetly  damp'd  the  parched  land, 
While,  sheeted  all  the  craggy  steep, 
The  hills  were  silver'd  o'er  with  sheep ; 
The  breeze  was  hush'd,  the  bleating  sound 
Maintained  an  awful  stillness  round  ; 
The  lazy  mist,  that  lagg'd  along, 
Through  which  the  warbler  wav'd  in  song, 
Eclips'd  the  more  reviving  light, 

As  destin'd  to  prolong  the  night  ; 
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And  silent  Nature,  fast  asleep, 
Staj'd  e'en  the  trembling  poplar  leaf; 
The  chimes,  from  yon  high  distant  tow'r, 
Soar'd,  through  the  calm,  a  tinkling  show'r, 
Or  quiet  reign'd ;   nor  sound  was  heard, 
Save  the  mope  solitary  bird, 
That,  lost  in  vapour  on  the  thorn, 
Chirp'd,  in  full  hope,  to  greet  the  morn. 
The  fog,  a  stream,  putrescent  falls  ; 
The  cock,  his  moorish  children  calls  ; 
And  the  coy  sun,  as  loth  to  rise, 
Oblique,  peeps  through  th'  envelop'd  skies  ; 
His  disk  a  more  than  usual  red  : 
Dank  clouds  salute  the  mountain  head  ; 
Clothing,  with  inky  cloak,  the  brow, 
Browning  the  guggling  lake  below  j;; 
While  fumes  roll  curling  from  their  height, 
Tumbling  in  rapid  folds  of  night. 
Forked  with  light,  the  welkin  glows  ; 
Pale  gleams,  the  glitt'ring  steeple  show >  : 
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The  raven  through  the  tempest  drifts, 
The  nervous  hare  her  parlour  shifts  ; 
And  timid  flocks  no  longer  climb, 
To  crop  the  savory  scented  thyme. 
The  south  wind  blew  ;  th'  encumber'd  air, 
With  bellied  gust,  rude  whisper'd  war., 
Wide  o'er  the  dark  a  noisy  moan 
As  hosts  march'd  round  th'  aerial  throne, 
When,  rushing  through  th'  illumin'd  sky, 
The  Cloud,  in  burning  majesty, 
Pours,  from  her  fiery  urn,  the  rain, 
With  wave  impetuous  sweeps  the  plain. 
Chill,  palsied,  from  the  bow'ry  screen, 
Where  clusters  blush  behind  the  green, 
The  leaf,  from  off  the  mother-trees, 
Scatter'd,  the  trembling  Shepherd  sees  ; 
To  pray,  though  taught,  still  sore  afraid, 
Beneath  the  angry  storm  survey 'd  ; 
View'd  humbled  monarchs,  leaning,  groan  : 
View'd  the  proud  oak,  tall,  thunder'd  down. 
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Prostrate  he  fell — again  be  rose— - 
A  silent  horror  feeds  his  woes  ; 
Knelt  on  his  green  way,  falt'ring  spoke, 
Began  the  angry  Cloud  t'  invoke  : — 
fe  Ah  !  spare  thy  vengeance,  spare/'  he  cried, 
ee  With  rot  near  half  my  charge  have  died : 
Then,  while  thy  billows  round  me  play, 
With  wild  destruction  shape  their  way ; 
While  floods,  from  off  the  mountains,  pour 
Thy  dread  artilPry's  thund'ring  roar ; 
From  this,  thy  wrath,  I  pray  thee  keep. 
Nor  let  thy  cannon  shear  my  sheep." 
— The  sheep  recovering  from  the  shock', 
The  sheep,  that  led  the  feeble  Flock, 
Begg'd,  though  disus'd  to  speak,  that  he 
Alike  indulg'd,  might  urge  his  plea  :— , 
fe  Our  Shepherd  begs  that  you  will  spare 
Our  harmless  lives,  his  fleecy  care, 
That  he,  in  blood,  may  deeper  dive, — 
For  this,  he  prays  that  we  may  live. 
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Man,  more  destructive  than  thy  storm,, 
More  prone  to  ill,  more  bent  on  harm  ; 
To  him,  when  bound,  beneath  the  kuife, 
To  him  in  vain  we  plead  for  life  ; 
In  vain,  to  him,  for  mercy  cry, 
When,  smiling,  view'd  the  crimson  die. 
Yon  sun,  that  shines  to  glad  the  soil  ; 
The  rain,  that  cro\vns  the  farmer's  toil, 
Impregnating  the  barren  plain, 
That  swells  the  burning  luscious  grain  ; 
The  fruits,  that  yonder  orchard  load  ; 
The  yielding  o*,  that  bears  the  goad  ; 
The  cows,  that  milk,  a  tribute  bring ; 
The  bee,  that  honey  quaffs  in  spring 
The  roots,  that  aliment  afford  ; 
The  bind,  that  glads  the  sumptuous  board  ; 
All  these  for  man — still  not  content, 
Despising  what  Jehovah  sent, 
Insatiate  still,  though  we  the  land 
Manure,  to  ease  tke  laborers  hand  ; 
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Still  man,  the  wolf,  devours  the  drove ; 
We,  in  return,  the  murd'rer  clothe. 
Turn,  then,  his  proud  uplifted  heart ; 
Bid  him  from  deadly  sins  depart ; 
Bid  him,  from  harmless  blood,  abstain  ; 
And  take  his  nat'ral  food  again  : 
That  here  we  may  securely  stray, 
Nor  dread  the  near  approach  of  day, 
That,  ere  a  short-liv'd  race  we  've  ran, 
We  fall  no  sacrifice  to  man/' 

The  Shepherd,  conscious  of  the  sin, 
A  new-born  trouble  feels  within. 
<f  Fool/'  saith  the  Cloud,   "  canst  thou  suppose 
That  I  have  pow'r  to  heal  thy  woes  ? 
Tremendous  warnings,  storms  like  these, 
May  shake  the  grove,  may  fright  the  seas  ; 
But,  man,  to  Heav'n,  address  thy  pray'r  ! 
Heav'n  can,  alone,  dissolve  despair  : — 
My  thunder,  true,  is  oft  applied, 
To  draw  mankind  to  virtue's  side, 
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To  wake  the  good,  to  awe  the  bad, 
To  bid  the  hornet  heart  be  sad  ; 
Those  who,  with  sacred  truths,  dispense, 
And,  with  their  virtue,  lose  their  sense. 
And  thou,  poof  Sheep,  I  own  'tis  hard 
That  innocence  should  miss  reward  ; 
But,  in  a  world,  where  vice  has  sway, 
Where  men,  on  one  another  prev, 
No  wonder  they,  your  lives,  should  seek, 
Who  murder  thought,  nor  spare  the  meek." 
Sudden,  with  dawning  hope  array'd, 
The  flutt'ring  spirits  gaily  play'd  ; 
The  young  Apollo,  beaming  bright, 
Shook  round  his  golden  locks  of  light : 
Blithe  he  appeared,  as  newly  risen : 
Clean  wash'd  the  azure  face  of  Heaven  ; 
And,  as  the  bloom  that  opes  in  dew, 
In  vesture  of  each  varied  hue, 
Fair  as  the  many  flow'rs  that  blow, 
Array'd  the  painted  show'ry  bow. 
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The  Shepherd  woke,  as  from  a  dream, 
Beheld,  of  orient  rays,  a  stream  ; 
The  zone,  that  girt  the  dove-eyed  sphere  ; 
The  garter,  purpled,  in  the  rear  ; 
The  lowing  herd,  the  mellow  thrush, 
The  blackbird  whistling  on  the  bush  ; 
The  Flock  new  brows'd  the  freshened  green, 
The  Cloud  dispersed  —  all  was  serene, 

MORAL. 

If  men  would  only  once  reflect, 
That  Providence  does  all  protect  ; 
They  would  not  ev'ry  ill  impute 
To  causes,  as  their  humours  suit  : 
But  they  would  readily  discern, 
What  need  not  take  them  long  to  learn, 
That,  though  the  world  may  thunder 
All  aid,  but  Heaven,  's  a  passing  cloud 
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\VHAT  bar  can  stay  that  restless  mill, 
Th'  unfathom'd  stream/ a  woman's  will ; 
No  need  of,  now,  gold's  sov'reign  power, 
To  soften,  in  a  glitt'ring  shower  ; 
No  need  to  call  that  potent  aid, 
To  gain  the  mistress,  bribe  the  maid  : 
For,  though  full  sixty  years  are  told, 
A  Woman  never  thinks  she  's  old. 
Warm,  as  Indostan's  spicy  grove, 
Where  asiatic  cupids  rove; 
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? 

Stretch'd  at  her  ease,  the  maiden  lies, 
As  courting  bland  meridian  skies  : 
Though  not  a  single  leaf  is  seen. 
On  the  sear  bark's  autumnal  green  ; 
Though  withered  garlands  deck  the  brow, 
Scatter 'd  the  painted  shrouded  bough  ; 
Though  ev'ning  tides  its  gaudy  years, 
Miss  in  the  spring  of  life  appears  ; 
The  early  blossom  never-o'er, 
Woman,  an  everlasting  flow'r  : 
Thus  full  of  joy,  loose,  wanton  lays, 
And  all  her  widow'd  charms  surveys ;  — 
(<  These  fingers,  at  which  age  would  glow, 
Shall  these  be  doonVd  alone  to  sew  ?" 
Tun'd,  th'  instrument  of  love  began 
To  sing  that  glorious  creature,  man;  — 
"  What  profits,  what  stale  spinsters  say ! 
If  ask'd,  I  'm  sure,  they  ne'er  said,  nay  ; 
The  winged  cherub's  pointed  dart, 
The  barb  has  deeply  pierc'd  my  heart : 
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Ah  !  the  boy  Charles  ;  aye,  Charles,  ray  bean, 

Adores  the  ground  on  which  I  go  ; 

For  me,  with  equal  passion,  burns  ; 

T*  each  sigh,  as  warm  a  sigh,  returns  : — 

How,  how,  can  he,  fond  youth,  resist ; 

See,  his  lov'd  image,  grace  my  wrist  ? — 

Charles,  though,  by  nature,  form'd  to  please, 

Would  scorn  t'  unguarded  moments  seize; — 

Think  ye,  forsooth,  the  wish  less  pure  ; 

The  girl,  less  artless,  'cause  demure ; 

When,  'neath  high  stays,  the  neck  enclos'd, 

In  Bessy's  stiffened  age  repos'd  ? 

Think  ye  they  never  borrowed  grace, 

No  warm  idea  glow'd  the  face  ? 

Think  ye- —  ?  Indeed/'  and  breath'd  her  glass, 

(<  My  bloom  might  Titian's  bloom  surpass." 

Exulting  now,  rich  tracing  o'er, 

Love's  worn-out  index,  time  had  tore ; 

Straight  to  the  toilet  'gins  to  move, 

In  all  the  studied  form  of  love : 
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Calls  for  her  Brutus,  flaxen  red; 

— "  No,  th*  auburn  best  becomes  my  head  ; 

This  then  my  morning  wig  be  known, 

The  ev'ning  peruke  shall  be  brown. 

Where  's  my  cosmetic,  pencilPd  brow  ; 

My  SPENCES,*  as  white  as  snow ; 

The  wash,  by  Solyman,  prefer'd  ; 

The  tweezers,  to  pluck  out  my  beard  ; 

The  salve,  the  coarser  mole,  to  stain  ; 

The  blue,  to  marble  o'er  the  vein  ; 

The  patches,  to  conceal  a  spot  ; 

With  all  th'  et-caeteras  of  the  pot  ? 

Tell  me,  my  pretty  Polly,  tell, — 

I  think,  my  dear,  I  don't  look  well  ?" 

Poll,  as  on  Indus'  summer  plain, 
Elate,  expands  his  scarlet  train ; 
"  Ah,  pretty,  pretty  Poll/'  she  said ;- 
ce  Ah  !  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  maid," 

*  Mr.  George  Spence — the  most  eminent  Dentist  of  his  time. 
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The  bird,  with  equal  zest,  replied  : 

"  Come,  kiss  me.  Poll/'  again  she  cried. 

— As  Leda's  swan,  with  downy  care, 

With  flutt'ring  pinion  fans  the  fair  ; 

Heard  all  his  am'rous  mistress  said, 

And  nestled  in  his  little  head  ; 

Sudden  he  sneezed,  laughed, — strong  perfume 

Had  seasoned  high  the  scented  room  ; 

Perfum'd,  with  lavender  the  best, 

With  Eau  de  Luce,  her  panting  breast : — 

Enrag'd,  the  maiden  flirts  her  fan — 

te  Begone,  deceiver,  worse  than  man." 

— "  No,  lady,  no,  but  foolish  pride, 

No  more  in  perish'd  charms  confide, 

When  all  the  od'rous  sweets  are  fled, 

When  ev'ry  fairer  flow'r  is  dead, 

When  the  green  sap  no  longer  flows, 

Nor  more  the  gay  carnation  blows. 

Lines  too  of  wisdom  mark  the  face ; 

Lip*  worn  with  kissing,  cold  th'  embrace  ; 
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Vain  shall  you  young  admirers  seek, 
Vain,  youthful  crimson  stains  the  cheek  ; 
For,  learn,  if  e'er  'tis  gold  they  wed, 
To  keep  another  in  your  stead  ; 
Gold,  that  the  veriest  knave  protects, 
That  ready  cancels  all  defects  ; 
That  guides  the  will,  directs  the  mind, 
That  makes  the  most  obdurate  kind  : — 
Wise,  then,  in  time,  desire  subdue, 
Nor  bring  each  sensual  thought  to  view  : 
At  your  age,  madarn,  marriage  must 
Be,  of  all  other  states,  the  worst ; 
Too  late  for  you,  to  woo  the  life, 
To  feel  the  all,  that  makes  a  wife ; 
Nor  antique  maidens,  fond,  believe ; 
Men  they  will  swear,  and  then  deceive ; 
Will  nature's  loveliest  gifts  extol, 
With  no  more  meaning  than  poor  Poll." 
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MORAL. 

Till  reason,  tempered,  beams  the  soul, 
Strengthening  t'  inferior  pow'rs  control, 
Thought,  breeding  thought,  the  stormy  mind. 
Boundless  as  seas,  rolls  uncoufin'd  ; 
But,  or  the  white  transparent  skin, 
Reveal  the  wish  conceal'd  within  ; 
Let  not  there,  save  what  prudence  taught, 
To  tempt  beyond  what  prudence  ought: 
Yet  flatt'ry,  her  attractions  such, 
Most  love  a  little,  some  too  much  ; 
And  even  man  his  vainer  strength, 
To  this,  a  captive,  yields  at  length  ; 
Betrayer  sure  to  win  the  heart, 
Where  nature,  vanquished,  stoops  to  art : 
No  wonder  then,  so  courtly  drest, 
If  sooth'd  to  faith  the  female  breast ; 
Thus  browner  years,  a  baby  grown, 
Wish  for  the  toy  to  cast  it  down  ; 
Thus  greedy  love,  that  maidens  quaff, 
But  serves  at  youthlier  feasts  to  laugh. 
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The  marriage  broker  knows  his  trade, 
The  boy  derides  the  fool  he  's  made ; 
Then,  not  till  then,  the  silly  fly, 
The  day-born  maid  perceives  the  lie ; 
Views  pride's  last  triumph,  features  tell, 
Alone  the  height  whence  th'  angel  fell ; ' 
Views  withered  leaves  among  the  green, 
From  summer  trees,  still,  swept  unseen ; 
Views,  spite  of  all  the  world  may  say, 
A  woman,  lives  not  always  May ; 
Believes  at  last  the  fair  can  low'r  : 
That  age,  like  winter,  steals  the  flow'r. 
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PALE  coward  Guilt  first  caused  fear., 

Or  still  not  dreaded  danger  near ; 

Guilt,  which  prevents  man's  being  blest, 

Disturbs  his  morn,  and  breaks  his  rest  ; 

Crimes,,  or  his  virtues,  fix  his  state, 

His  deeds  alone  confirm  his  fate; 

Then  wherefore,  purblind  wretch,  complain, 

Why  think  to  reap,  from  folly,  gain, 

When  you  create  yourself  the  pain  ? 
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A  Partridge,  that  long,  lawless,  glean'd, 

Secure  ;   at  eve,  her  young  convened  ; 
The  piping  call  distinctly  heard, 
Responding  4o  Hie  lowing  herd, 
That  mingled  with  the  checker 'd  grey, 
As  traiPd  the  silver-plated  way  ; 
Long  in  the  Squire's  home- field  had  fed. 
Nor  knew  to  fear,  nor  yet  had  bled  : 
Here  too,  at  ease,  she  reign'd  alone, 
The  soil,  the  seed,  was  all  her  own. 
Near  the  domain  was  constant  found, 
Here  hatch'd  for  years,  nor  left  the  ground 
Her  lord  himself  would  frequent  run, 
If  heard,  within  a  mile,  a  gun  ; 
So  priz'd  her  staid  domestic  plan, 
Forbade  her  being  anney'd  by  man. 
Master,  and  miss,  would  frequent  rove, 
Or  straying,  send  across  the  grove, 
To  ask  of  Kitty  leave  to  walk, 
To  hear  the  chuckling  biddies  talk ; 
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Daily,  the  pleasing  task  renew'd, 
Nor  yet  by  men  nor  dogs  pursued  : 
Still,  though  no  friend  had  faithless  found, 
Nor  knew  when  fortune  smil'd,  or  frown'd. 
Yet,  restless  grown,  began  to  roam, 
Nor  longer  found  content  at  home. 
Delusive  hope  misguides  the  will, 
Delusive  hope,  which  smooths  the  ill  ; 
That,  soothing,  urg'd  a  hasty  flight, 
Unknowing  \*herc  to  first  alight: 
Cutt  ng,  with  bronzed  oar,  the  way  ; 
Fearless,  amid  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Till,  tir'd,  she  drops,  aside  a  glade, 
Where  elms  afford  a  barren  shade ; 
Where  oaks  a  show'r  of  acorns  rain, 
The  only  seed  that  feeds  the  plain  : 
No  more,  for  her,  the  yellow  year, 
In  autumn  blooms,  in  youthful  geer  ; 
No  more,  for  her,  the  rich  supplies 
Dilute  the  taste,  or  feast  the  eyes  ; 
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Unus'd,  for  food,  to  hungry  roam, 
And  lost  the  way  that  led  to  home  : 
Wand'ring,  from  rise,  to  setting  sun, 
Through  varied  trackless  paths  she  Tun, 
Nor  found  a  grain,  nor  turnep-top, 
Nor-  worm  to  fill  her  empty  crop  : 
At  length,  exhausted  by  the  way, 
Stretch'd  on  a  bank,  she  basking  lay, 
Disturb'd  ; — a  little  negro  guest, 
Felt  for  her  well-stor'd  chamber'd  nest; 
Chief  of  the  swarm,  deputed  comes, 
To  plead  for  all  her  sable  sons. 
The  slope  th'  industrious  million  shroud, 
The  moving  sand,  a  creeping  cloud : 
Pleas 'd  now  with  unresisted  pow'r, 
They  saw  the  bird  their  hopes  devour, 
Their  harvest  lost,  their  substance  spent, 
The  downfal  of  their  tenement ; 
Unfeeling  too,  full  greedy  ate 
The  whole  of  their  freehold  estate. 
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"  Be  merciful/'  the  Emmet  cries, 
Without  us  you  've  enough  supplies." 
— "  Mercy,"  the  bird  replied,  fe  'tis  true, 
To  me,  to  you,  to  all  is  due ; 
But  famine  drives  the  wretch  to  break 
More  sacred  laws  for  hunger's  sake  ; 
Let  justice  then  untainted  reign, 
Though  mercy  pleads  with  you  in  vain." 
— (<  By  reason,  lo !"  replied  the  Ant, 
te  By  reason,  we  can  conquer  want ; 
By  reason,  we  can  build  our  nest, 
Which  instinct  gave  to  make  us  blest ; 
And  e'er,  with  unremitting  pain, 
'Gainst  winter,  hoard  the  summer's  gain: 
Taught  with  laborious  toil,  and  care, 
Our  backs  the  weightier  burden  bear  ; 
Without  a  sigh  we  joy  t'  obey, 
Nor  cease,  but  with  declining  day  : — 
Wherefore,  destructive,  then  pursue 
T'  undo,  what  cost  an  age  to  do  ?" 
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But  hark  !  the  sounding  pinion  spread,, 
The  Hawk  rides  soaring  o'er  her  head  ; 
Majestic  buffets  th'  azure  way, 
To  plume  the  unsuspecting  prey  : 
Hov'ring  beheld  the  sail  on  high, 
The  Partridge  feels  destruction  nigh, 
Begs  of  the  Ant  that  she  '11  afford, 
Some  shelter,  from  the  impending  sword: — 
ec  How  loath,"  the  Emmet  said,  "  were  you 
To  render  good,  th'  oppressed's  due  ; 
How  lately,  when,  to  us  unkind, 
We  plainly  saw  your  naked  mind  : 
For,  though  the  veil  of  words  may  screen 
Your  heart,  from  what  you  really  mean; 
Though,  from  the  look,"  replied  the  Ant, 
Cf  Not  easy  guest  what  courtiers  want ;, 
Yet,  amidst  all  the  masquerade, 
The  spoiler  always  shows  his  trade ; 
Still,  be  it  ever  understood, 
For  evil,  always  render  good." 
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While  thus  she  spoke,  a  whistle  shrill, 
The  Fowler  told  on  yonder  hill ; 
The  pointers  tumble  down  the  steep, 
Wide  range  the  broom- grown  vale  to  sweep  ; 
The  scent  grows  warm  in  ev'ry  breeze; 
The  dog  the  couching  Partridge  sees  : 
Full  speed,  the  foremost  sudden  drops, 
The  hinder,  in  an  instant,  stops ; 
But  fate,  that  ever  waits  on  all, 
On  some  will  light,  some  heavier  fall, 
Ordain'd  that  she  should  still  survive  ; 
The  Fowler  took  her  up  alive, 
Or,  had  the  timid  Partridge  fled, 
Th'  unerring  gun  had  shot  her  dead. 
<(  Poor  fool/'   he  said,  "  full  hard  thy  case, 
For  thou  must  die  to  make  a  brace  ; 
From  break  of  day  I  've  labour'd  hard, 
And  only  kill'd  one  single  bird." 
— <(  Must  I  then  die,"  she  hasty  cried, 
ff  By  man,  on  whom  I  most  relied  ? 
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A  very  nestling  early  taught, 

A  nestling  by  my  lady  caught, 

Not  to  fear  her,  who  daily  fed, 

Who  nurs'd  my  tender  years  with  bread  ; 

And  in  her  bosom  sat  carest, 

Sat,  billing,  on  her  panting  breast  ; 

Till,  th'  auburn  plumage  full  display' d, 

I  reign' d  protected  by  her  aid : 

September  last,  too,  hapless  mourn'd 

A  mate,  that  stray 'd,  but  ne'er  returned." 

— As  Heav'n  th'  uplifted  arm  arrests, 

The  sabre  from  the  murd'rer  wrests; 

The  Fowler  felt,  and  warm'd  his  breast, 

Humanity  the  soul  possessed ; 

Celestial  shone,  her  dictates  charm 'd, 

Tht  mind  of  all  its  rage  disarm 'd  ; 

And  liberty,  to  patriots  due, 

That  shines  with  never-fading  blue, 

The  heart  subdued  :— Thus  fate,  half  met, 

Preserv'd  the  Partridge  from  the  net : 
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ff  But,  ere  we  part/'  the  Fowler  said, 

<e  You  ne'er  had  moan'd,  if  ne'er  you'd  fled  : 

From  me,  this  moral  then  discern, 

The  oldest  still  have  much  to  learn ; 

Know  then,  once  left  the  golden  shore, 

That  happiness  returns  no  more ; 

And,  rarely,  when  you  wanton  stray 

From  home,  you  find  a  fairer  day  : — 

Yet  faith,  her  anchor  like  the  rock, 

Shall  firm  repel  the  under  shock, 

To  prove,  although  tempestuous  cast, 

A  Power  benign,  can  save  at  last." 
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1  HE  Tempest  how  I'd  a  loud  uproar ; 
The  surges  dash  the  sounding  shore ; 
The  wfeitening  breakers,  hoary,  mock 
The  peal,  that  rends  the  senseless  rock. 
Leviathan,  in  haughty  mood, 
Aurifluous,  strode  the  tumbling  flood ; 
High,  on  his  em 'raid  couch  entranced, 
High  on  the  steepy  mountains  danc'd : 
Breathing  wild- fire,  he  sing'd  the  wave, 
Presumptuous,  height  of  Heav'n  to  brave; 
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And  cold  revenge,  with  looks  that  speak, 
In  drops  stood  bubbling  on  the  cheek  : 
Hot  from  the  brine,  he  bulky  rose, 
To  scan  his  elemental  foes  ; 
The  red  weed  girt  his  stormy  breast, 
The  circling  samphire  wav'd  his  crest, 
That  curling  flow'd,  a  viprous  mane  ; 
That  ooz'd  a  poison-dropping  rain  ; 
That,  o'er  the  blustering  forehead,  spread 
A  wreath  of  dark  that  wound  his  head. 
The  monster  huge,  address'd  the  storm, 
' e  Vain — said  thy  power,  to  do  me  harm  ! 
Proud  gale,  for  me,  these  waters  flow  ; 
Great  ocean's  lord  I  reign  below  : 
Yon  worlds,  that  yonder  gem  the  air  ; 
Yon  sparks,  which  twinkle  in  their  sphere ; 
For  me,  bestow  their  borrowed  light, 
To  guide  me  through  the  wrecks  of  night : 
For  me,  the  very  diamonds  grow  ; 
For  me,  the  spicy  breezes  blow  ; 
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Nay,  more,  what  tawny  India  boasts, 
Her  brilliant  sands,  her  golden  coasts ; 
Proud  Argosie,  that  strides  the  sea, 
But  spreads  her  sail  to  pleasure  me  ; 
The  rock,  my  altar,  streams  with  blood, 
Where  incense  smokes  to  yield  me  food ; 
The  Fowls,  which  weave  the  graver  sky, 
That  round  their  northern  borders  fly, 
The  lurid  flash,  the  meteor'd  ball, 
Mere  chandeliers,  await  my.  call ; — 
To  light  my  palace  with  their  rays, 
Alone  thy  crackling  faggots  blaze/' 

Pale  livid  horror  fiird  the  air, 
The  yawning  tempest  yell'd  despair  ; 
Night's  winking  lamp,  lethargic  hung, 
Faint,  round  the  magnet  ceiling  flung, 
A  gleam  of  pain,  that  haggard  strays, 
In  speechless  woe's  terrific  rays  ; 
Ensanguin'd  in  the  dazzling  show'r, 
T'  add  terror  to  the  screaming  hour ; 
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And  cloud,  crushed  cloud,  high  varnish'd  flie*, 

Serenely  dreadful,  through  the  skies. 

Leviathan  conflicting  lay, 

Restless,  and  deluging  his  way : 

The  Storm,  a  thund'ring  herald,  came, 

Swift  driving  through  the  blear-eyed  flame  ; 

The  winds,  four  fiery  coursers  drew ; 

The  cloud,  the  car,  on  which  she  flew ; 

The  coal-black  steeds,  with  nostril  wide, 

Foam'd  o'er  the  sea,  and  swell'd  the  tide ; 

While,  bowling  with  resistless  force, 

The  wild  wave  bay'd  their  rapid  course  ; 

Roaring,  in  majesty  of  storm, 

The  thunder  sounds  the  dire  alarm  : — 

"  Who  dare  defy  the  arm  of  Jove  ?" 

The  voice  majestic  said  above  ; 

ff  Shalt  thou,  vile  Parricide  in  thought, 

Think  all  for  thee,  thy  pride  was  wrought  ? 

Though  staid  awhile  the  pond'rous  blow, 

Though  punishment  to  sinners  slow; 
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Yet  profter'd  mercy,  once  abus'd, 
The  lenient  hand  of  Heav'n  refus'd  ; 
The  font  from  which  sweet  mercy  flow'd, 
Forgiveness  then  is  ill-bestowed/* 

Leviathan  relentless  stood, 
Smil'd  at  the  stream,  that  stream'd  with  blood  ; 
Th'  outrageous  vast,  the  rushing  sea, 
The  awful  warning,  dread  decree, 
With  fuell'd  entrails  quaffs  the  brine, 
While,  inward,  bursts  of  fire  combine : 
Thus,  he  defies  the  warning  giv'n ; 
Defies  th'  embassador  of  Heav'n ! — 
"  The  labour/'  angry  said,    "  be  thine  ; 
The  honor,  and  the  conquest,  mine." 

Now,  brooding  o'er  his  frontless  head, 
The  Storm  the  raven  mantle  spread ; 
The  glazed  billows  glare  with  foes  ; 
The  tempest,  loud,  and  louder,  blows  ; 
Discordant  waitings  dismal  float, 
Dread,  from  each  finny  tyrant's  throat. 
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Alarm 'd,  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
Their  oozy  beds  no  longer  keep  ; 
The  sea-dog  barks,  wild  horses  neigh, 
Drifting  on  rocks,  or  shoals,  they  lay ; 
WalPwing,  the  green-hair'd  lions  roar; 
The  mermaid  seeks  th'  affrighted  shore ; 
The  wat'ry  quake  assumes  disguise  ; 
Hoarse  shells  in  roaring  concert  rise ; 
Through  the  drear  concave  wing  their  flight, 
And  spark  with  stars  the  gloom  of  night  ; 
While  pebbles,  seas  tumultuous  brave4 
And  chrysolite  the  howling  wave. 
Armipotent  Heaven's  axle  shone ; 
The  burnished  roof,  a  burning  zone  ; 
The  lighted  spray,  a  torrent  pour«, 
Descending  in  sulphureous  show'rs, 
Which  streams  of  liquid  fire  became ; 
Spread,  as  it  flew,  and  chang'd,  to  flame. 

Leviathan,  in  huge  dismay, 
Beheld  the  dark,  a  blazing  day  ; 
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His  eye,  distorted,  glaring  turns, 
And  in  the  blood-shot  circle  burns  ; 
Still  thinks,  e'en  now,  estranged  to  fear. 
That  death's  rude  pangs  are  nothing  near  ; 
Till,  whizzing  through  the  hollow  wind, 
The  shaft  that  left  the  gale  behind, 
The  thunder's  jav'lin,  bolted  dart, 
Pierc'd,  through  his  iron  rib,  the  heart. 
The  monstrous  host,  big\  mounting  high, 
Bounc'd  'gainst  the  wave,  that  brush'd  the  sk>  ; 
The  boiling  oil  a  fountain  play'djiua 
Purpureal,  spouting  o'er  his  bead. 
Pacing  the  surf,  foul  gulphs  the  air. 
Around  him  views  alone  despair ; 
Now  thirsty  laves  the  gutt'ring  blood, 
That  mingles  with  the  putrid  flood  ; 
Sucks  from  the  wound  the  luke-warm  gore. 
The  billow  spews  upon  the  shore. 
On  Jove  he  calls  ;  but  calls  too  late ; 
Jove,  for  his  crimes,  had  doom'd  his  fate; 
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Drifting  awhile,,  insane,  he  flies, 
And,  unlamented,  fearful  dies. 

MORAL. 

How  futile  is  that  seeming  good, 
Deriv'd  from  high  descent  of  blood : 
Though  the  carv'd  tomb's  more  grand  display 
Tells  vainer  men,  man's  proud  array ; 
Yet,  if,  in  thee,  the  good  unknown, 
Thy  trail  of  day,  descending  down, 
Fast  from  the  sun's  meridian  height, 
May  close  in  clouds  of  endless  night. 
Lord  of  yourself,  then  rule  your  mind, 
That  virtue  flows  more  unconfin'd. 
Look  o'e  yon  field,  thou  man  of  sin  ; 
The  seasons  end,  and  then  begin  ; 
Say,  will  you  this  indifPrent  view, 
And  judge  no  pow'r  has  pow'r  like  you  ? 
Unthinking  mortal,  soon  or  late, 
Ah  !  where  is  all  thy  pomp  ahd  state  ? 
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Disease,  or  fortune's  adverse  gale 
Shall  rend  thy  silken  flowing  sail  ; 
Then  save  us,  Lord,  the  wretch  inspires, 
And  howling,  clad  with  chains,  expires. 
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WISDOM  in  earlier  times  confin'd. 

When  kept  in  ignorance  the  mind  ; 

When  led  by  superstition's  rules, 

Theology,  untaught  in  schools ; 

Men  were,  through  craft,  or  folly,  brought 

To  think,  as  craft,  or  folly  taught; 

Still,  by  great  Nature,  sovereign  led, 

To  worship  one  supreme  as  head ; 

One  God,  who  might  their  household  guide, 

In  whom  they  thought  they  might  confide; 
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One,  who  should  drive  the  rapid  car, 
And  lead  their  chosen  chiefs  to  war. 
On  Mars,  they  'd,  and  Belloiia^  cull  ; 
And  brazen  idols  deck'd  their  hall  ; 
T'  avert  the  now  uplifted  rod, 
Appeal'd  to  Jove,  the  leading  god  : 
The  pamper'd  Priest,  here,  clad  with  might, 
Kept  the  sequestered  soul  from  light ; 
Thus  victims  to  the  altar  led, 
Thus,  innocence,  untimely  bled  ; 
Till  Heav'n  mild  pitying  sent  a  ray 
That  fir'd  the  world,  and  liail'd  the  day. 
Lo  !  th*  odor'd  incense,  flaming  high, 
Fragrates,  with  sacred  fume,  the  sky  ; 
Lo  !  rob'd  in  purest  silver  white, 
Pure,  as  pure  Heav'nly  streams  of  light ; 
Pure,  as  the  feather'd  falling  snow, 
Or  beams,  that  vestal  moons  bestow  ; 
Pure,  as  Aurora's  painted  lawn, 
That  bashful  blush'd  itself  to  morn;;.;}  nin 
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In  innocence  complete  array'd, 

Yields,  the  soft  yielding  fetter'd  Maid;— 

The  victim  doom'd  without  a  sigh, 

Contented  just  to  bloom,  and  die  ; 

Sweet  bowing  as  a  new-blown  flow'r, 

That  bares  its  breast,  to  meet  the  show'r  ; 

That  arr'wy  cuts  the  silky  thread, 

Which  lays  the  infant  violet  dead  ; 

Nor  dreads  the  fatal  hour  now  come  ; 

But  greets  the  hand,  that  spoils  its  bloom. 

The  Sacred  Butcher  awful  stands  ; 

With  eyes  upcast,  and  lifted  hands, 

Drench'd,  in  the  bleating  lamb,  his  k iiii'c 

Still  bloody,  reeking,  hot  with  life : 

In  prayer  addressing  Jove's  abode — 

Supposed,  mansion  of  his  god. 

The  pious  Cheat,  with  solemn  leer, 

Now  stung  with  hope,  now  touch'd  with  fear, 

Beheld  the  Virgin  roseate  bound  ; 

Her  head  with  honeysuckles  crown'd  ; 
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While  flow'rets  fair  were  wove  in  bands, 
A  wreath  of  sweet  to  wind  her  hands : 
She,  meek,  submits,  to  drench  the  shrine, 
To  sooth  the  wrath  of  pow'r  divine. 
The  Priest,  the  Deity  t'  invoke, 
Aloud  a  solemn  silence  spoke  : 
By  bigots  rais'd,  commands  the  nod  ; 
And  look'd  himself,  almost,  a  god  : 
But,  ere  the  voted  blood  was  drawn, 
To  spot  with  deeper  die  the  lawn  ; 
Ere  the  chaste  girl,  now  bid  to  kneel, 
Met  the  high  rais'd,  and  pointed  steel ; 
A  milk-white  Bull,  with  thundering  roar, 
As  quafPd  the  scent  of  human  gore, 
Ready  appear'd,  with  sov'reign  grace, 
To  take  the  dying  Damsel's  place  ; 
Ready,  his  warmer  blood  to  pour, 
To  glut  the  sanguinary  hour  : 
The  purple  band  his  brow  adorns, 
The  garland  crowns  his  gilded  horns. 
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And,  as  although  he  heard  the.  prayer, 

Lo  !  trembles  for  his  murderer : 

Entreats,  that  he  may  serve  instead 

Of  that  poor  weak,  defenceless  maid  : — 

"  Stain  not  thy  rites/'  the  monarch  said, 

te  To  say,  that,  here,  this  Virgin  bled  ; — 

My  life  accept;  avert  the  deed, 

Nor  let  that  harmless  Maiden  bleed. — 

Think  ye,  the  gods  supreme  delight, 

In  deeds  that  ought  to  shun  the  light  ? 

Think  ye,  that  acts  like  these  suffice, 

Delight,  in  human  sacrifice  ? 

Men  may  o'er  brutes  their  wish  fulfil, 

Though  much  I  doubt  their  right  to  kill." 

The  Altar,  burning,  heard  the  moan, 
That  even  mov'd  the  heart  of  stone  ; 
The  Devotee  in  fire  addresg'd  : 
Tli'  astonish'd  Prelate  stood  confessed. 
"  Hold,  hold  thy  impious  hand/'  it  said, 
Nor  heap  more  mountains  on  ray  head  : 
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Know,  I  have  long  obedient  stood, 
Fattened  with  holy  streams  of  blood. 
Behold  yon  star,  that  flames  the  east, 
To  tell  you,  Heav'n  's  not  thus  appeas'd  : 
Observe  where  wisdom's  sacred  train, 
The  shepherds  on  th'  illumin'd  plain  ; 
See  where  the  burnish'd  guider  leads, 
O'er  painted  hills,  and  golden  meads." 
— Sudden,  the  Priest,  as  leas'd  his  breath, 
Let  fall  the  instrument  of  death  ; 
The  oracles  were  bid  to  cease, 
The  world,  divided,  hush'd  in  peace. 

MORAL. 

The  heathen  ages,  total  dark, 
Scarce  shew'd,  of  heav'nly  love,  a  spark  : 
But,  now,  the  road  is  render'd  plain, 
Refreshed  with  kindlier  showers  of  rain : 
When  each  less  lightsome,  lonely  way 
Is  crown'd  with  sweets  of  lovliest  day, 
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Let  not  vain  speculations  lead, 
Beyond  the  well-known  flow'ry  mead  ; 
Pursue  the  great  enlighten'd  plan. 
Nor  stoop  to  feed  the  pride  of  man  ; 
When,  without  straggling  far  away, 
We  may  near  home  delightful  stray, 
Where  rich,  and  poor,  alike  may  join, 
To  hail— One  Sov'reign  Power  Divine. 
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,  though  they  think  they  're  wise,  may  prove, 
E'en  in  the  science  most  they  love  ; 
May,  in  their  deep  researches,  find 
Not  all  they  wish  to  feed  the  mind  ; 
May,  with  their  boasted  knowledge,  meet, 
Like  men  less  knowing,  oft  a  cheat. 

In  thought  antique,  and  Self-debate, 
A  hoary  Virtuoso  sate, 
High  seated  on  his  ebon  throne ; 
Conceiv'd  himself  a  Caesar's  son  : 
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The  footstool,  fam'd  Trojanus  trod, 

Some  emp'ror,  or  Egyptian  god  : 

'  IT 

A  chair,  not  merely  kept  for  show, 

That  told  a  thousand  years  ago  ; 
So  bigoted,  to  this,  his  shrine, 
That,  though  one  stitch  had  saved  nine, 
No  sage  entreaties,  such  his  fear, 
Allow'd  an  untaught  stranger  near  ; 
No  arguments  with  him  prevail : 
The  sempstress  might  purloin  a  nail ; 
Or,  curious,  might,  to  wipe  the  dust, 
Her  fingers  through  the  Mummy  thrust. 
In  faith,  and  perseverance,  strong, 
Here  he  would  pass  the  whole  night  long ; 
Before  him,  in  due  order,  spread,   ^ 
The  tinsel'd  remnants  of  the  dead  ; 
His  fossils,  roman  coins,  and  rings, 
His  beads,  and  trumpery  of  kings.  ^^ 
His  bracelets,  fibulas,  and  fleas^j.; 
His  bodkins,  and  perfum'd  etvyees ; 
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His  kettles,  pots,  and  earthen  pans  ; 
Armillas,  and  Egyptian  fans  ; 
While  volumes,,  heap'd  on  volumes,  laid, 
Here  told  the  camp  where  Caesar  bled  ; 
Fields,  wherein  many  an  honor'd  scar 
Proclaim 'd  some  chieftain  slain  in  war  ; 
Where  his  unhallow'd  hand  profan'd 
The  form  that  virtue  once  attain 'd  ; 
The  peaceful  Tumuli,  that  held 
The  ashes,  \\hich  were  then  beheld  ; 
With  all  the  charms  that  love  e'er  made, 
To  honor,  or  adorn,  the  maid  : 
Where  sad  bequeath'd,  the  silent  grave, 
What  wealth  or  superstition  gave, 
The  last,  the  living  could  bestow, 
To  shield  them  from  contempt  below ; 
Here  revelPd  his  enquiring  mind, 
Not  e'en  a  pebble  left  behind ; 
Nor,  sated  with  the  sumptuous  feast, 
His  deep  researches  newly  drest, 
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Some  undigested  beauty  found, 

As  daily  took  his  circle  round, 

Some  beauty,  that  had  lain  conceal'd, 

Some  hidden  charm,  not  yet  reveal'd. 

Descending  with  a  solemn  pace, 

With  bowing  step,  and  rev 'rend  face, 

Approaches  near  where  late  he'd  bought — 

The  worth  of  which  surpasses  thought — 

A  Mummy,  of  gigantic  size  ; 

Form'd  to  create,  and  wake  surprise  : — 

With  tender  care  the  corpse  he  views, 

Careful,  no  fold  by  chance  t*  abuse : 

The  idol,  so  well  shaped  to  please, 

What  charms  imagination  sees ! — 

"  See  there  !  a  form  \  see  there !"  he  cried, 

1 '  Some  deity  must  sure  reside ! 

A  female  ;  doubtless  some  great  dame, 

Some  vestal  of  immortal  fame ; 

The  morning  blush,  the  tempting  red, 

That  once  those  faded  cheeks  overspread  ; 
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That  panting  bosom,  ripe  for  joy  ; 
Might  Rome,  her  purer  tints,  employ  ; 
Thy  peeping  foot,  thy  coral  lip, 
Might  Stoick  tempt  its  sweet  to  sip ; 
The  matchless  lustre  of  each  charm! 
Might  even  Love  himself,  disarm. 
Oft,   ah !  didst  thou,  fair  maiden,  see, 
Before  thee,  chiefs  on  bended  knee  ; 
Aw'd  by  that  all-commanding  eye, 
Might  Impudence  itself  defy  : — 
Who  then  could  dare  such  worth  pollute ; 
Dare,  from  thee,  pluck  the  golden  fruit  ?" 

Thus  nicely  he  each  charm  enwove, 
And  travelled  o'er  the  field  of  love ; 
When  sudden,  as  if  pierc'd  the  ear, 
That  could  not  so  much  flatt'ry  bear  ; 
The  Mummy  from  her  cearments  burst  ; 
Each  gap'd,  who  should  break  silence  first ; 
Pallid,  they  at  each  other  star'd, 
Though  neither  were  with  words  prepar'd  ; 
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At  length  th'  Embalmed,  fault'ring  said, 
cc  Alas  !  I  'm  no  Egyptian  maid  ; 
My  name  is  Helen ;  and  my  home/' — 
"  Dear  lady,  say  no  more ;   nor  Rome 
Ere  boasted  such  an  envied  fair. 
Who  but  for  thee  would  kindle  war  ; 
Or  bid  a  country  sleep  in  peace, 
Pride  of  thy  own,  thy  ancient  Greece  ? 
fc  Helen!"  he  said,   <f  in  height  of  joy, 
ee  Helen,  who  caus'd  the  siege  of  Troy  ? 
I  know  thee,  dame,  I  know  thee  great." 
"  Helen/' sir,  the  unfortunate." 
(C  Unfortunate  indeed,  lov'dmaid," 
The  Virtuoso  weeping  said  : 
ec  But  tell  me,  much  indeed  I  fear, 
How  came  you,  sweetest  lady,  here  ?" 
f(  My  tale,  sir,  though  it  cause  a  stain, 
Still  your  command  relieves  the  pain  : 
Learn,  that  I  was  in  youth  betray 'd, 
And  forc'd  to  bad,  to  gain  my  bread  ; 
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* 

As  yon  fair  moth,  with  pencill'd  fan., 
I  flutter'd  once,  admir'd  by  man  ; 
But  cent'ring  ev'ry  joy  in  one, 
Unknown  the  ways  of  vice  to  shun  ; 
Claspt  in  illicit  folds  of  lore, 
Thought  all  who  fawned,  must  approve; 
Then,  like  the  meek,  and  tender  flow'r, 
The  prey  of  ev'ry  wanton  hour ; 
Awhile  I  reign'd,  till  found  my  breast, 
With  sorrow  fix'd,  with  shame  opprest ; 
And  famine's  sharp  and  meagre  stare  ; 
Distress,  that  wanders,  wan  and  bare ; 
Made  me  reflect  that,  Heav'n  abus'd, 
Perhaps  her  lenient  aid  refus'd. 
While  reas'ning  sad,  a  haggard  form, 
Whose  look  pourtray'd  some  pending  storm ; 
A  fury  croak'd  from  'neath  her  cell, 
Cloath'd  with  the  garb  of  death  and  hell ; 
By  her,  when  wearied  nature,  cold, 
By  her,  my  poor  remains  were  sold, 
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To  him,  who  lives  alone  by  those, 
On  whom  he  can  the  most  impose." — 

Ghastly  the  man,  putrescent  stood. 

p 

The  tear  increasing,  stream 'd  a  flood  ; 

Now  frown'd,  now  laugh'd,  nay  almost  swore; 

"  Helen/'  he  said,  <c  a  common  whore  ! 

What,  have  I  then  a  strumpet  got ; 

Such  as  with  worms  are  doom'd  to  rot  ?" — 

Raving  to  think  himself  deceiv'd, 

In  what  so  firmly  he  believ'd, 

In  this  his  fav'rite  study  pall'd, 

Disgrace,  that  ne'er  can  be  recall 'd  ; 

(c  A  vaunt!"  he  cried,  "  thou  lump  of  sin; 

Thou  frail,  unfinished  fair  within ; 

Thy  manes,  let  them  be  appeas'd, 

Methinks  I  feel  myself  diseas'd." — 

So  loud  he  spoke,  so  stampt  the  ground, 

He  shook  the  vaulted  ceiling  round ; 

Where  as  a  streamer,  wide  displayed, 

In  seniority  array'd, 
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Old  rags  hung  dangling  in  a  row, 
Like  trophies  of  some  conquer  d  foe  ; 
These  tatter'd  remnants  of  (he  dead, 
Came  tumbling  o'er  his  palsied  head  ; 
Came  flying  down,  with  owls  and  bats, 
With  crocodiles,  and  Baltic  rats  ; 
The  tortoise,  with  his  coat  of  mail, 
Fell  rattling  like  a  storm  of  hail  ; 
While  guns,  and  pike*,  in  arrowy  show'r, 
In  all  directions  hasty  pour ; — 
The  Virtuoso,  sounds  the  brass, 
Crawling  o'er  fractur'd  ribs  and  glass  ; 
Loud  strikes  the  sable  warrior's  bell  ; 
Conceiving  that  he  sounds  his  knell ; 
When  rais'd  his  eye,  to  see  what  fate 
Poor  Helen's  faded  charms  await, 
Lo  !  views,  by  the  dread  thunder  crush'd, 
The  Mummy  moulder'd  into  dust ! 
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MORAL. 

Where,  Science,  thy  fair  standard  bright, 
A  comet  shines  to  fire  the  night ; 
Antiquity  may  foremost  stand, 
To  glad  the  way-worn  barren  land  ; 
May  foremost  justly  claim  a  place, 
With  her  who  runs,  and  wins  the  race  ; 
Inviting  to  her  sumptuous  feast, 
Each  honor'd,  each  enlightened  guest : 
Theology's  sublimer  strain, 
Clad  in  her  milk-white  flowing  train  ; 
That  leads  her  Newton's  fav'rite  child, 
That  sings  to  heav'n,  in  wood-notes  wild  ; 
Chaunting  the  sweet,  the  moral  lay, 
To  guide  the  soaring  soul  to  day  ; 
That  opes  the  lock,  where  hid  the  page, 
Philosophy,  thy  golden  age  : — 
Lo!  too,  angelic,  olive-crown'd, 
Thy  numbers  plaintive,  Handel  sound  : 
And,  as  the  lark  that  greets  the  sky, 
Chaste  musick,  hands  her  poesy ; 
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Her  only  sister,  plaintive  maid, 
Companion  of  her  lonely  shade  : 
Binding  the  bland,  the  roseate  group. 
Antiquity,  to  thee,  to  stoop. 
Still,  as  the  snow,  that  soil  contracts, 
In  physick,  ever  will  be  quacks  ; 
Lo,  in  Antiquity,  you'll  meet, 
Some  fool  to  flatter,  knave,  to  cheat  : 
The  knave,  to  learning  no  pretence  ; 
Outwits  the  solid  school  of  sense  ; 
For  man's  inventive  busy  mind, 
To  more  than  one  grand  theme  confin'd. 
Something  to  ignorance  will  give, 
Itself,  or  others,  to  deceive  : 
Thus  view  him,  only  half  awake, 
The  shadow,  for  the  substance  take ; 
Still,  how  can  he  condemn  the  cheat, 
Who  finds  a  pleasure  in  deceit  ? — 
Better,  than  in  the  dark  to  grope, 
To  search  for  things  within  your  scope, 
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T*  employ  those  gifts,  that  Heav'n  but  lent, 
That  Jove  for  some  great  purpose  sent : 
In  doing  that,  to  raise  your  fame. 
Which,  justly,  would  endear  your  name. 


I 

pa 

E 


THE  HERMIT,  THE  NOBLEMAN, 


AND 


THE  BLAZE. 


VIEW  but  the  various  scenes  of  life, 
The  buz  of  wealth,  or  feudal  strife, 
Far  happier  he  from  scenes  remov'd, 
Though  shunn'd  by  fortune,  Stoicks  lov'd. 

Rock'd  in  the  cowslip-bed  of  ease, 
Adorn' d  with  all  that  greatness  gives, 
Seated  in  many  large  estates, 
Above  the  world,  above  the  fates, 
A  Lord  each  earthly  good  possessed, 
No  pining  want  to  chill  his  breast ; 
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The  breeze,  that  whisp'ring  pleasure,  flew, 

The  buxom  thought  of  rosy  hue ; 

Each  morn  to  him  a  nuptial  day, 

To  dance  the  painted  hours  away  ; 

Each  academic  study  done, 

Just  reach 'd  the  noon  of  twenty-one  ; 

In  full  had  paid  the  mortgagee  ; 

In  full,  the  carping  lawyer's  fee  ; 

In  full,  arrears  of  interest  due, 

In  full,  the  lean  and  hungry  Jew. 

Where-e'er  the  bantling  fancy  led, 

O'er  levelled  lawns,  or  flowery  mead  ; 

There  the  mind,  rich,  with  gold  inlaid, 

Awhile  in  sweet  composure  stray'd  ; — 

Still,  though  wealth  seems  as  form'd  to  raise, 

To  wake  the  wearied  soul  to  praise  ; 

Yet  not  content,  how  rarely  home 

Can  please  us,  when  abroad  we  roam  ?>*r  « 

What,  though  the  vain  and  giddy  throng 

May  hand  the  doating  fool  along ; 
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Go  where  you  list,  some  care  you  '11  find 
Pursue  the  wand'rer  close  behind  ; 
The  darker  cloud  the  fair  oYrca-1, 
The  sun  will  wat'ry  shine  at  last; 
Then  \vherc  the  circle  yields  no  rest, 
The  man  unknown  is  chiefly  blest. 

The  Lord,  now  tir'd  with  joy  that  roves, 
That  breaks  the  law  that  temp'rancc  loves  ; 
Elated,  puffd  uith  \vindy  pride, 
To  titles,  vast  estates  allied  ; 
Sought  bliss,  that  like  the  moments  fly, 
That  feels  not  bleak  adversity  ; 
That,  warm  embraced,  leaves  sad  to  weep, 
Hoar  Time,  poor  old  discarded  chief; 
Him,  by  the  noble  youth  forgot, 
As  though  his  date,  his  date,  were  not. — 
Thus  saunt'ring  home,  while  th'  auburn  shade 
Appeared  in  downy  pomp  array 'd  ; 
While  men  their  wearied  trunk  repair, 
The  limbs  with  toil,  the  mind  with  care ; 
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The  lonely  grove,  mute,  rock'd  to  sleep, 
The  mellow  moon  scarce  deign'd  to  peep  ; 
Nor  heard  along  the  listening  vale, 
Poor  Philomela's  woe-worn  tale. — 
Flash'd  on  the  startled  eye  a  stream, 
Warm  as  the  lamp's  departing  beam  ; 
As  he  tlie  crimson  curtain  spread, 
Around  his  orient  golden  bed  ; 
Or,  if  some  frantic,  troubled  sprite,, 
Had  drench'd  in  blood  the  vault  of  night; 
That  beckon'd,  by  the  voice  unblest, 
Had  waiKTring  left  its  couch  of  rest-A* 
Aghast !  the  youth  beheld  the  light, 
That  woke  the  calm,  and  senseless  night ; 
•Beheld  the  blazing,  burning  ray, 
That  fir'd  the  East  as  coming  day ; 
That,  link'd  with  th'  elemental  chain, 
Urg'd  a  rude,  wild,  impetuous  reign ; — 
Aghast !  he  saw  the  sable  sky, 
The  flames  in  all  directions  fly  ;  *  iftiv 
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He  saw,  with  horror,  and  amaze, 
'The  kingly  mansion  in  a  blaze. 
For  once,  he  thought  the  land  lie  ovvn'd, 
It  was  not  all  enchanted  ground  ; 
Of  sorrow,  now  first  felt  the  smart,, 

To  her  lorn  center,  fix'd,  his  heart: 

-» 
Still  worldly,  worldly  minded  still, 

Her  weak  delights  must  rule  the  will. 
Ah  !  where  is  Squirrel,  where  the  Grey  ? 
Ah  !  where,  my  fav'rite  dappled  bay; 
Driver,  that  prick  'd  the  pointed  ear, 
The  longest  day  not  too  severe  ; 
And  Jack  that  trembled  with  delight, 
Whene'er  a  hound  appear'd  in  sight  ? 
Boxing  witli  rage  th*  intruding  smoke, 
The  Blaze,  in  awful  grandeur  spoke : 
"  Fond  youth,  suspend  this  ill-tim'd  rage, 
Let  other  cares  your  mind  engage  ; 
\\  hat  is  this  bad  you  seem  to  find, 
To  all  the  good  you  've  left  behind  ? 
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Distress  may  prove  the  source  of  love, 
To  fix  the  wand'ring  thought  above  ; 
Nay,  e'en  my  light,,  which  now  you  blame, 
'Gainst  which  you,  angry,  loud  exclaim, 
May  burn  an  Hymeneal  torch, 

To  blazen  o'er  the  burnish 'd  porch  ; 

f 

Instead  of  tap'ring  then  thy  tomb, 
May  tell  thy  wedding  morning  come." 
The  Lord  in  soothed  sadness  gaz'd  ; 
The  Fire,  in  roaring  splendor,  blaz  d  ; 
But  lo  !  in  holy  rapture  stands, 
With  pious  look,  and  folded  hands, 
A  rev 'rend  sage,  who  view'd  the  red, 
That  o'er  th'  horizon  miles  had  spread  ; 
Though  no  shrill  cock  foretold  a  ray, 
Proclaiming  loud  the  break  of  day ; 
Yet  tun'd  to  praise,  the  waking  mind 
Was  ne'er,  at  early  dawn,  behind  : 
This  his  sole  business,  only  care, 
Thought  it  was  morn,  and  rose  to  pray'r  : 
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Plain  was  his  couch,  his  thought  refiVd  ; 

Plain  was  his  food   on  roots  he  din'd  ; 

Bless'd  heenjoy'd  his  little  all, 

Nor  felt  remorse  because  't  was  small  ; 

Found  in  himself  the  dearest  friend, 

A  friend  that  sought  no  private  end ; 

Felt  all  the  bliss  of  public  life, 

His  trees,  his  children,  cell,  his  wife  ; 

The  law  his  o\vn,  ador'd  her  rules, 

Nor  knew  to  fawn,  and  flatter  fools  ; 

Within  contain '(1  each  grand  desire, 

The  charge  to  keep  the  state  entire  ; 

Thus,  with  the  world,  was  more  than  even, 

His  soul  was  Jove's,  his  heart  was  Heav'n. 

So  holy  wrapt,  a  hurlwind  blew, 

The  sparks  around  the  Hermit  flew  ; 

<(  Father/'  he  cried,  and  heav'd  a  groan, 

"  In  all  things  may  thy  will  be  done  !" 

Shed  one  soft  tear,  and  feeling  said, 

<e  Who  'd  the  vain  paths  of  greatness  tread, 

That  knew  the  down  of  this  my  bed  ?" 
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The  Lord  observ'd  his  fleecy  beard, 

By  gleams  that  ruddy  round  appear'd  : — 

"  Would  I  were,  sire/'  he  cried,  "  thy  guest  !" 

cf  All,  if  they  please,  alike  are  blest: — " 

The  Hermit  said.    "  But  know,  my  son, 

Pleasures  but  rare  sincerely  come ; 

So  blind  is  man ;  so  weak,  so  vain, 

Desires  obtained,  but  feed  his  pain ; 

So  loath  the  ways  of  vice  to  shun, 

The  wish  obtained,  soon  wish'd  undone  : 

Though  they  with  bright  illusions  play, 

When  grasp'd  they  slipp'ry  glide  away : 

Wild  are  the  thoughts  of  thoughtless  youth, 

Averse  to  hear,  from  friends,  the  truth  ;>.  (i; 

Averse  from  them,  though  late,  to  know, 

To  keep  the  flood  of  pleasure  low  ; 

Learn  then  from  him,  who,  waxen  old, 

Full  ninety  golden  years  has  told  ; 

Learn,  ere  sin  stalks  with  howling  train, 

Despised  age,  and  aching  pain  ; 
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Learn  in  the  youthful  hour  to  find, 
Ere  ease  deserts  the  human  mind  ; 
That  virtue,  like  a  lion  bold, 
Maintains,  in  spite  of  fate,  its  hold ; 
By  fences  strong,  encompass'd  round, 
Attack'd  but  still  preserves  her  ground ; 
The  fragrant  rose  will  fade  in  time  ; 
The  violet  sweet  will  pass  its  prime ; 
The  drooping  lily  soon  decay  ; 
The  summer  months,  a  winter  day : 
—Beware,  lest  fouler  winds  control — 
Preserve  an  evenness  of  soul  ; 
Then  may'st  thou  bold  designs  bring  forth, 
To  stamp  the  solid  man  of  worth  ; 
Then  may'st  thou,  heedless  boy,  provide, 
To  lasting  joy,  a  certain  guide." 


0* 
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WHEN  fools  to  folly  sue  for  praise,, 
The  dross  of  ev'ry  fool  they  raise, 
When  in  their  pockets  too  they  find, 
Strong  symptoms  of  consumptive  kind  ; 
They  then  a  seeming  dread  will  shew, 
Of  something  : — what,  they  do  not  know  ; 
Rail  as  a  cloud  that  lightning  vomits, 
Or  pallid  skies  that  blaze  with  comets  ; 
As  storms  that  howling  anger  rave, 
And  swell  to  tumult  ev'ry  wave ; 
So  when  the  mean  their  cot  forsake, 
Through  fields  of  science  journey  take; 
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A  chance,  but  floods  obstruct  their  way,— • 
But  sable  night  obscures  the  day  ; 
A  chance,  when  miles  of  country  past, 
Return  a  greater  fool  at  last. 

Like  to  the  human  race  you  see, 
Two  Magpies  seldom  long*  agree ; 
For,  as  the  party  color  shown, 
Revers'd,  th*  opponent  sex  is  known ; 
So  their  chang'd  tempers  disunite, 
As  difference  'tween  the  black  and  white  ; 
What  echo  gave  soon  learn'd  by  rote, 
No  hackney'd  phrase  they  did  not  quote  ; 
Expressing  words  they  could  not  feel, 
Conceiving  loud  sedition,  zeal ; — 
Thus  vain  their  sweeping  trains  they  wag, 
And  hopping  on,  with  Mag,  Mag,  Mag, 
Both  in  an  instant  caught  alarm, 
As  breezes  speak  the  coming  storm  ; 
As  peacocks,  with  discordant  note, 
Foretel  a  thunder  show'r  afloat ; 
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"  No  state,"  the  mated  female  said, 

"  Should  make  me  sue  a  lord  for  bread ; 

No  courtier  should  my  reason  bend. 

The  foe  to  flatter,  wound  the  friend  ; 

No  sordid  ore  make  me  unjust, 

To  promise,  then  betray  my  trust ; 

No  magic  glass,  false  honor  hold, 

Or  av'rice  bid  me  trust  in  gold  ; 

Though  pair'd  to  you — that  you  could  brag 

Such  sentiments,  deluded  Mag !" 

"  Why,  Madge  !  your  screaming  breaks  my  rest, 

Your  conduct  swells  my  aching  breast ; 

Your  crabbed  principles  affright, 

My  very  plumage  stands  upright ; 

Your  words,  like  winds  rude,  cause  alarm, 

That  deal  a  pestilential  charm  ; 

A  pause,  that  more  fell  discord  knows, 

To  break  the  moment  of  repose. 

Would  I  thy  fev'rish  tongue  might  gag, 

You'd  shew  then  some  respect  for  Mag. 
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Your  tongue,  thou  sycophant !  I  wit, 

Was  last  night  by  a  sixpence  slit  ; 

Or  else,  your  intellects  so  weak, 

None  had  e'er  taught  thee,  fool,  to  speak  ; 

Not  that  thy  mole-like  thought  indeed, 

E'er  flow'rd  beyond  a  common  weed  ; 

Truly  you  chose  a  splendid  station, 

To  rob,  and  then  deceive  the  nation  ; 

With  all  your  pains,  you  're  not  in  place, 

Though  long  displayed  your  double  face ; 

Which  your  smooth'd  feathers,  sleek  with  pride, 

Most  specious  sir,  could  never  hide  : 

Though  you  a  courtly  liv'ry  wear, 

Will  that  dry  up  the  morning  tear  ; 

Add  softness  to  the  setting  sun ; 

Or  cool  the  sultry  heat  of  noon  ?  — 

Your  heart 's  as  rotten  as  a  rag, 

Contemptuous,  base,  and  treach'rous  Mag." 

"  Your  tongue,  dear  Madge,  so  steep'd  in  gall 
Would  it  had  ne'er  been  slit  at  all ; 
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Or,  'fore  your  knowledge  'gau  to  sprout, 
Some  friend  had  kindly  cut  it  out ; 
Where  are  the  flowery  wreaths  that  bound, 
Your  fav'rite  coast  with  chaplets  round  ; 
Where,  th'  azure  star,  whose  glitt'ring  rays, 
Promised  a  happier  length  of  days 
Where,  Freedom's  tree,  that  rapid  grew, 
To  blossom  with  eternal  blue  ? 
Go,  trait'ress,  there,  and  meanly  crawl, 
Where  nations  totter  to  their  fall  ; 
Go,  hoist  the  fam'd  tri-color'd  flag, 
Nor  wound  the  feelings  more  of  Mag." 

"  Thou  toad-eater  !  thou  mean  of  soul ! 
Thou-money  scriv'ner,  mousing  owl ! 
Thou  spawning  elf !  thou  go-between! 
Thou  shifter  of  each  dirty  scene! 
Thou  running  footman  to  the  pack  ! 
Thou  batter'd,  worn  out,  common  hack  ! 
Thou  puffer  at  Great  Britain's  sale! 
Who  now  will  praise,  who  now  will  rail ; 
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Who,  like  automaton  on  wire, 

.*  .  » 

Will  do,  nay,  any  thing,  for  hire  : 
You,  that  would  cheat  us  of  our  pence  ; 
As  though  we  had  not  common  sense : 
You  call  me  trait'ress,  impious  fag, 
Unprincipled,  designing  Mag !" 

"  Why,  Madge,  your  bawl,  so  full  of  ire, 
Like  parchment,  crackles  in  the  fire : 
And  though  exhausted  all  your  store, 
Th'  inward  wolf,  still  barks  for  more  : 
Your  rage,  can  never  love  impart, 
Nor  harmonize  the  human  heart ; — 
Not  all  that  wakes  your  feeble  mind, 
Can  make  the  most  obdurate  kind  ; 
Not  all,  that  all  your  art  can  bring, 
Can  tip  with  healing  balm  the  wing  ; 
But  now  your  case  can  be  no  worse, 
No  matter  how  deprav'd  your  course  : 
As  one  wound  may  another  heal, 
As  acids  acid  may  expel ; 
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So  you,  the  realm's  disputes  would  settle, 
By  pois'ning  the  domestic  kettle  : — 
Thou  most  audacious,  wither'd  hag, 
Thou  Margery,  that  dishonour 'st  Mag." 

ee  Your  morals  sure  are  wond'rous  nice, 
The  public  good,  of  private  vice  ; 
Why,  turn-coat  wretch,  you  've  turn'd  ray  brain, 
I  wedded  you  without  a  grain  ; 
When  you  a  silver  thimble  stole, 
And  hid  it  in  a  mouse's  hole  ; 
What  can  you  think,  you  've  gain'd  from  'bove  ? 
A  mould  of  patriotic  love. 
Go,  seated  in  your  chair  of  state ; 
Go,  flatter  the  unfortunate  : 
Go,  vend  around  thy  sov'reign  pills  ; 
A  sov'reign  cure,  for  sov'reign  ills; 
Go,  strut,  and  chatter,  vainer  Pie, 
T*  impose  on  creatures  standing  by : 
Thou  trifling  prater,  void  of  grace, 
Thou  merry-andrew  of  grimace  ; 
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Go,  drain  the  hive  where  honey  dwells, 
Go  plunder  the  more  private  cells  ; 
Go,  after  those  in  affluence  tag  ; 
Most  potent  consequential  Mag/* 
ff  I,  that  As  in  prascnti  taught, 
By  madam's  woman  set  at  nought  t 
I,  that  can  teach  the  mathematics, 
Can  Horace  read,  the  prince  of  classics  t 
Did  you  not  miss's  bodkin  steal, 
Her  housewife,  thread-paper,  conceal ; 
And  now  you  would  fain  sow  the  seed, 
Of  ev'ry  vile  and  nauseous  weed  ; 
Would  sour,  with  discontent,  the  state, 
Cause  crimes  that  you  yourself  create ; 
When,  after  all  your  grand  display, 
Like  dust  a  breath  blows  all  away. 
Thou,  indeed,  boast'st  of  noble  blood, 
Ne'er  hopt  beyond  the  common  road ; 
Raise  not  thy  blist'ring  voice  so  high, 
Go,  search  in  yonder  soil  the  fly  ; 
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The  poor  lorn  sheep  's  rubb'd  loin  attack, 
And  scale  the  grub  that  sores  the  back  ; 
Empty,  conceited  jelly  bag, 
Libidinous,  crazy  mistress  Mag." 

As  lowering  clouds,  that  dip  in  rain, 
Threaten  to  deluge  wide  the  plain  ; 
As  vice  with  fiery  burning  ray, 
That  kisses  virtue  quite  away ; 
Crested  with  terror's  darker  hue, 
The  wranglers,  at  each  other  flew ;" 

Each,  as  they'd  to  destruction  run, 

Who  wins  the  race  to  be  undone : 

Each  strives  to  mount  their  fav'rite  nag  ; 

Margery,  she  strives  to  distance  Mag ; 

Till  Mag,  in  turn,  exhausted,  tir'd  ; 

Lo  !  both  the  chatt'ring;  Mags  expir'd. 
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MORAL. 

Of  all,  that  rebel  nature  knows, 

To  dim  the  bridal  lamp's  repose ; 

Surely  the  last,  in  rude  of  life, 

To  discompose  the  man  and  wife ; 

The  last,  that  should  excite  debate, 

Should  be  concerning  things  of  state  ; 

The  Fair  should  not  her  mind  perplex, 

Beyond  the  duties  of  her  sex  ; 

And  Men,  with  their  superior  sense, 

Should  not  provoke  the  vain  pretence ; 

Or,  they  may  find,  if  snatch'd  the  kiss, 

The  lip  is  wip'd,  as  ta'en  amiss  ; 

And  Hymen,  as  profaa'd  his  fire, 

His  torch  in  sullen  light  expire : — 

Well  too  did  England's  poet  sing, 

fe  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  learning's  spring  :" 

Thus  petty  schools,  that  lead  along, 

Lead,  but  insensibly  to  wrong  ; 
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That  serve  t'  increase  a  fev'rish  will, 
We  ne'er  had  known  by  lying  still ; 
As  fleeting  clouds  the  eye  deceives, 
With  shapes  that  fancy  merely  gives  : — 
There,,  'stead  of  reading  books  obscene, 
Some  party  print,  or  magazine  ; 
Those  should  alone  be  careful  sought, 
That  serve  to  most  impress  the  thought ; 
Those  chosen  be,  that  yield  most  fruit, 
That  most,  men's  several  duties  suit ; 
For  all  the  good  that  these  impart, 
Seem  more  to  wound,  than  heal,  the  heart ; 
From  virtue,  weaker  minds  to  draw, 
T'  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  by-hftv  : 
Where  moral  subjects  cease  t'  inspire, 
Where  one  fool  fans  another's  fire  : 
Hence,  hosts  are  flown,  with  unfledg'd  wings, 
And  with  the  swarm,  ten  thousand  stings  : — 
Say,  have  they  giv'n  the  rich  man  health  ? 
Have  they  yet  gain'd  the  beggar  wealth  ? 
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But  have  they  not,  \vith  foreign  glow, 

Disturb 'd  the  hind,  that  tends  the  plough. 

Taught  him  to  envy  those  in  power, 

Derang'd  the  cottage  of  the  poor, 

Where  he  enjoy 'd  his  frugal  fare, 

His  daily  gain,  his  daily  care ; 

Where,  'cause  his  own,  he  supp'd  in  peace, 

And  little  all,  could  always  please  ; 

His  wife  could  suit  his  ev'ry  whim, 

For  she  was  ev'ry  thing  to  him ; 

The  path  he  trod  .would  most  prefer, 

For  he  indeed  was  all  to  her  : 

But,  when  deserters  bought,  and  sold, 

Are  found  $  do  each  work  for  gold  ; 

When  interest  'tis  by  which  they  move, 

And  sordid  ore  their  only  love  ; 

Friends,  become  foes, — foes,  friends  again  ; 

The  just,  are  knaves, — knaves  honest  men  ; 

And  Susan,  now  she  's  taught  to  write, 

Ah  !  dreams  of  sweetheart  all  the  night : — 
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But  who  are  faultless.,  who  are  wrong, 

Does  not  to  prating  Mags  belong :  — 

Let  man  rely  on  God  above, 

Whose  word,  is  universal  love  ; 

Till  the  grand  work  of  Heav'n  be  known, 

Till  hail'd  the  Lord's  high  will  be  done. 
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AND 


THE     OAK. 


.How  few  among  mankind  we  find, 

Consult  the  good  of  human  kind  ! 

Their  whole  employ,  in  this  their  state, 

Is  to  be  indolently  great : 

While  racing  thoughts,  in  circles  roll, 

Without  a  point  to  fix  the  soul : 

And  although  Nature,  Heav'n-born  free ; 

Deep  lade  the  spring,  that  flows  to  thec. 

Jove's  patriot  plant,  three  cent'ries  stood, 
A  royal  monarch,  crown'd  the  wood ; 
With  giant  pate,  as  kingly  born, 
Rose  to  salute  the  rising  morn  ; 
As  ^Etna's  top,  the  dragon  son, 
Through  plains  of  lurid  aether  run ; 
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With  gorgon  plume,  wide  forks  the  sky, 

Stretching  his  hundred  thumbs  on  high  ; 

Supreme,  as  though  with  vast  command, 

To  span  the  sea,  and  rule  the  land ; 

With  scepter'd  tresses,  hoary  curPd, 

An  Atlas  to  support  the  world. 

A  Woodcutter,  with  breathless  stroke, 

Began  to  root  the  Druid  oak  ; 

At  ev'ry  cuff  deep  levelled  low, 

His  lab 'ring  lungs  resound  the  blow  ,; 

"  Cyclops,  so  tough  thy  coat/'  he  cried, 

' '  Before  my  axe  had  scratch'd  thy  hide ; 

Would  that,  when  autumn  shower'd  the  mast, 

For  greedy  swine  a  rich  repast  ; 

Would  then,  some  hog  did  on  thee  sup  ; 

Had,  when  an  acorn,  ate  thee  up !' • 

The  horny  bark,  as  felt  the  wound, 

In  strong  convulsions  heav'd  the  ground  ; 

"  What,  Briton,"  said,  "  thy  gen'rous  blood, 

Thus  chiird  against  thy  country's  good  ? 
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To  wish  me  harm  !  I  that  have  Jong 
Inspired  the  theme  of  ev'rj  song, 
And  now_,  to  keep  your  Nation  free, 
Submissive  stoop  my  brow  to  thee  ; — 
To  save  Corinea's  *  child  from  chains, 
The  blood  of  Bergions  f  fills  my  veins ; 


*  Corinea—  so  calli-d  from  Corineus,  a  man  of  uncommon 
stature,  strength,  and  valour,  descended  from  those  Trojans 
who  accompanied  Antenor  in  his  flight  from  Troy;  when, 
after  the  expulsion  of  his  posterity,  the  sons  of  Hector  began 
their  reign.  This  extraordinary  champion  of  antiquity,  about 
the  time  that  Eli  the  prophet  governed  in  Judea,  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  was  invested  with 
distinguished  honors  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  and  said  to  be 
chiefly  instrumental  in  subduing  a  Patagonian  race  of  mortals, 
the  Aborigines  of  Albion;  which  gigantic  beings  were  dis- 
covered on  their  invasion  of  that  coast,  after  whose  defeat,  Bru- 
tus, to  perpetuate  his  memory,  nominated  this  Island  after  his 
own  name  Britain,  and  his  companions,  Britons : — In  like  man- 
ner Corineus,  following  the  example  of  his  leader,  gave  1  he 
title  of  Corinea,  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  fell  to  hi* 
share,  calling  his  people  Corineans ;  which  district  was  after- 
wards styled  Cornwall,  either  from  a  corruption  of  Corinea,  or, 
from  Conmbia,  the  term  the  Latins  gave  it,  on  account  of  its 
being  shaped  like  a  horn. 

f  Bergion,  a  giant,  who  was  killed  by  Jupiter,  for  opposing 
the  passage  of  Hercules  over  the  Rhine. 
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Nurtur'd  by  them  to  brave  the  tide, 

To  guard  their  Albion's  milk-white  side ; 

Meanwhile  Britannia  glorying  spread, 

Her  lion  shield  round  th'  infant  head  ; 

Till,  with  huge  cheeks  unfurl 'd,  the  gale 

Distends  my  pregnant  womb,  the  sail  ; 

Nor  lone  a  troubled  sea  to  foam, 

My  arm  can  shelter  nearer  home ; 

Through  heav'n  my  palm-like,  greener  wing, 

My  loyal  leaf,  preserv'd  a  king  : — 

Not  that  it 's  in  a  mortal's  pow'r, 

T'  avert  the  death-devoted  hour ; 

Or  that  my  hoarser  trump  can  save, 

The  destin'd,  from  the  certain  grave  ; 

Still  ready,  at  my  Island's  call, 

With  this  my  Isle,  to  rise  and  fall  ; 

To  vindicate  insulted  laws, 

To  bleed  in  this  my  nation's  cause ; 

To  weave  the  woof  of  victory  chose, 

To  feel,  and  all  her  wrongs  oppose." 
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The  Man  survey'd  the  tow'ring  tree  ;— 
"  Why,  master  ;  what  's  all  this  to  me  ? 
What,  though  you  may  a  Caesar  live, 
Gain  all  the  conquer'd  world  can  give ; 
Though  long  for  ages  you  remain, 
Leave  that  to  learned  folk  tf  explain — 
What,  though  you  can  with  so v' reign  sway, 
O'er  seas  resistless  bound  your  way  ; 
Yet  vain  your  rant,  and  hollow  roar, 
About  your  this  insulted  shore  ;  f 

While  soon  as  heard  the  early  cock, 
Awaken'd  call  his  feather'd  flock  ; 
Then  I  'm  to  leave  my  easy  bed, 
To  daily  work,  for  daily  bread  ; 
Whence  the  bright  sun  is  newly  ris'n, 
To  when  he  shuts  the  door  of  Heav'n." — 
Thus  said,  the  batten'd  lazy  clown, 
Stretch'd  on  his  wallet,  laid  him  down  :— • 
tf  Stranger/*  a  Soothsayer  replied, 
Ai  leaning  'gainst  th'  Oak's  iron  side ; 
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Th'  unshaken  trunk,  th1  Herculean  mass, 
Hard  as  sear'd  Bithon's  *   coat  of  brass ; 
fe  Awake  thou  rude,  while  heard  from  far, 
Wide  echoing  round  the  din  of  war  ; 
Din,  that  shall  still  the  freeborn  chase, 
Of  old  Albanact's  f  betted  race  ; 
Awake,  nor  cool,  disasters  meet, 
Cold,  as  when  in  jour  winding  sheet  ; 
Nor  freedom's  holy  flame  destroy, 
By  yielding  to  excess  of  joy  ; 
While  yet  ill  birds  of  omen  cry, 
Dotting  with  bloody  pen  the  sky  ; 


*  Bithon — a  Grecian,  who  was  go  remarkably  strong,  that  he 
tad  a  statue  of  brass  erected  at  Argos  to  his  memory. 
f  Albanact,one  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  by  bis  wife  Ignoge,  by 
icm  he  Hkd  three  descendants,  whose  names  were  Locrin,  Kam- 
ber,  and  Albanact.  These,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  divided 
the\kingdom  of  Britain  among  them ;  and  then  retired  each  to  his 
.government.    Locrin  possessed  the  middle  part  of  the  Island, 
namfcd  Leogria ;  Kamber  had  that  portion,  which  lies  beyond 
the  fliver  Severn,  and  after  his  name  was  called  Cambria,  but 
now  Wales ;  and  hence  the  Welsh  style  themselves  Cambri,  or 
Cumri.    Albanact,  in  like  manner,  was  assigned  that  country  to 
*hich  lie  then  gave  the  name  of  Albania,  afterwards  Scotland. 
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While  yet  the  planet's  bleeding  ray, 

Streams  the  fair  purpled  blue-eyed  day  ;— 

Let  not  the  sleepy  bind- weed  blow ; 

Custom  may  into  nature  grow ; 

And  that  which  fir'd  the  sire  of  yore, 

The  cancell'd  name  no  longer  bore; 

Obedient  to  a  tyrant's  nod, 

Ideal,  as  an  idol'd  god. 

To  me  is  giv'n  t'  events  foresee, 

To  me  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

Far,  as  th'  enquiring  eye  might  run, 

O'er  Europe's  dimm'd,  and  weeping  sun ; 

Far,  as  the  Theban  eagles  stray, 

Far,  as  the  wat'ry  solar  way  ; 

Far,  where  the  lily  ghastly  pale, 

The  full-gorg'd  screaming  vultures  sail ; 

Where,  lost  in  cloud,  the  aching  sight, 

O'er  th'  Alpine's  vast  and  fleecy  height, 

Where  Nature  trembles  for  her  state, 

And  hell  seems  as  confirm'd  by  fate : — 
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Still,  though  Neronian  blaze's  flare, 
Sublim'd  by  vice,  shall  kiss  the  air ; 
Still,  though  the  headed  hydra  *  stands, 
Briareus  f  rear  his  bloody  hands  ; 
Though  Rhadamanthus  J  smite  with  awe, 
Dispensing  wide  infernal  law  ; 
Though  roaring  loud,  the  billow'd  deep, 
Have  crimson' d  many  a  barren  steep  ; 
Loudly,  amid  the  ruffian  flood, 
Transformed  the  greener  field  to  blood  ; 
Soon  conflict,  ruby-crested  low, 
Shall  sink  in  endless  gulphs  below  ; 
Soon  too,  released  from  Stygian  gloom, 
The  goddess  bright  shall  light  the  tomb  ; 
Soon,  shall  the  radiance  mounting  high, 
Again  smile  blythe  in  ev'ry  eye  ; 

*  Hydra — a  serpent  of  seven  heads. 

t  Briareus — a  giant,  that  warred  against  Heaven,  and  had 
fifty  heads,  and  one  hundred  hand*. 

J  Rhadamanthus — the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  one 
of  the  three  Infernal  judges. 
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Soon  Biblia  *  maid  in  Albion's  car, 
Shall  gild  the  glitt'ring  shafts  of  war  ; 
And  Erin's  f    harp,  in  terror's  strain. 
No  more  shall  sadden  Irin's  plain ; 
While  the  Historian's  fairer  page, 
Declare  who  quell 'd  th'  inhuman  rage :— - 
Thus  Britain  dress'd  in  colors  clear, 
Shall  richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 
Thus,  her  own  Oak,  in  fame  survive, 
As  long  as  England's  name,  shall  live." 

MORAL. 

As  deeds,  heroic  deeds,  inspire  • 
As  virtue,  virtuous  actions  fire  ; 
So  should  the  mind,  the  seat  of  pow'r, 
Proud  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r, 
Around  a  bliss  refin'd  impart, 
That  judgment  may  reform  the  heart  ; 

*  Biblia — the  wife  of  Duillius,  who  first  instituted  a  triumph 
for  a  naval  victory, 
f  Eirin,  Ireland. 
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Or  th'  aching  sense  with  ruffled  light, 

Drags  on  the  load  of  life  in  night : — 

Hence  villains  are  in  ev'ry  age; 

And  hence  shall  th'  idler  blot  the  page  ; 

He  that  at  most  will  bare  contrive, 

To  merely  keep  himself  alive; 

Aloud  deplores  the  present  state, 

Yet  takes  no  pains  t'  alleviate  fate ; 

Concluding,  th'  Amazonian  arm, 

That  brav'd  on  earth  the  vengeful  storm  ; 

The  scepter'd  pile,  that  brow'd  the  plain, 

With  brazen  beak  shall  rule  the  main : 

Concluding,  she,  that  laughing  leads, 

The  dance  o'er  Neptune's  greener  meads  ; 

As  now,  while  wond'ring  dolphins  glide, 

Astounded  by  her  angry  side ; 

So  bellowing  through  th'  impetuous  wave  ; 

Th'  Oak's  flaming  rib  alone  can  save ; 

But  where  excess  that  nurtures  sloth, 

Pale  child  of  mis'ry's  frozen  growth  ; 
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The  sluggard,  if  exempt  from  pains, 
A  captive  groans  in  golden  chains  ; 
Rav'd  affluence  streams  a  choaking  flood, 
And  evil  courses  spring  from  good  : — 
Thus,  though  his  country  teem  with  foes, 
Enjoys  a  sound  and  dread  repose ; 
Though  this  his  Britain,  passing  fair, 
And  Ceres  wave  th'  unsullied  year  ; 
He  creeps,  amid  her  flow'rs,  a  thorn, 
A  poppy  in  her  field  of  corn  ; 
Ingrate  denies  a  sweet  to  give, 
A  weed  in  pearly  dew  of  eve  ; 
That  drowsy  saddens  ev'ry  scene, 
That  gloomy  darkens  all  the  green : 
The  Man  then  that,  to  gild  his  worth. 
Can  hoast  no  good  he  's  done  on  earth  ; 
Who  thinks  t   atone  for  waste  of  years, 
To  wash  away  the  crime  with  tears  ; 
Whose  lazy  morrow,  like  to  day, 
Left  unprovided,  sleeps  away  ; 
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Whose  heart  estrang'd,  from  honor  strays, 

Whose  hand  as  ready  disobeys  ; 

Should  know  the  core,  if  once  unsound, 

The  whole  of  fruit  is  faulty  found  ; 

Should  know,  and  nothing  sure  more  clear, 

Men  are  probationary  here ; 

That  idlers  unlamented  die, 

Deep  veil'd  shall  un remember 'd  lie; 

And  he  who,  with  superior  mind, 

To  all  but  what  is  good,  is  blind  ; 

To  him,  a  guardian  angel  given, 

The  soul  of  man  's  the  eye  of  heaven. 
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AND 


THE    INDIAN. 


WHATEVER  the  tincture  of  the  skin, 
Mankind  to  man,  alike  akin ; 
How  dare  they  with  rude  sovereign  sway, 
Command  the  sun-burnt  king  tf  obey  ; 
Dare  bid  the  raven-pencill'd  slaye, 
Embrace  «'er  reach'd  his  noon,  his  grave 
For  lo !   where  Europe's  fancied  child, 
Howls  a  dire  wolf  o'er  Afric's  wild  ; 
Forges  the  rude,  the  galling  chain ; 
Hopeless  shall  Afric's  sons  complain ; 


THE   EUROPEAN 

Beneath  European  strength  they  groan, 
And  feel  they  cannot  use  their  own. 
With  purple  tint  the  crimson  sun, 
The  setting  god,  his  journey  done  ; 
When  the  blue  veiny  marbled  skies, 
A  thousand  varied  forms  devise  ; 
An  Indian  hail'd  the  close  of  day, 
And  pip'd  the  sultry  hours  away  ; 
Such  bliss,  as  deeds  divine,  impart, 
So  felt  the  panting  Indian's  heart— 
The  sable  race  around  him  stand, 
Sweet  pledge  of  this,  his  native  land  ; 
The  breathing  smooth  meand'ring  breeze, 
Cool  wafted  from  their  parent  seas  ; 
To  dance,  and  rural  mirth,  invite, 
To  chase  the  fog  and  cheer  the  night  :  — 
But  hark  !  the  seaman's  nightly  lay, 
Shrill  mingling  with  the  rising  spray, 
Borne  on  the  trembling  gale  along, 
As  though  mischance  forbade  the  song; 
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As  fiird  with  woe  the  sleepy  sail, 

Where  gales.,  disastrous  gales,  prevail : 

That  call'd  a  deep  fell  mutual  sigh, 

A  tear  to  drop  from  ev'ry  eye  : 

The  giddy  bark,  pale,  cloth'd  in  white, 

Shrouded  as  some  disturbed  sprite, 

Moaa'd  shiv'ringto  the  hollow  breeze, 

Seem'd,  with  blcach'd  robe  to  bleach  the  seas ; 

With  outstretched  wing,  ascending  proud, 

High  Dooming,  in  a  watery  cloud  ; 

Behold  her  lofty  turrets  nod, 

As  though  the  house  of  Omah's  god ; 

With  fire  the  pitchy  nostrils  glow, 

As  fleec'd  the  breathing  sides  with  snow ; 

Compounded  horrors,  deaths  appear, 

In  all  the  forms  that  mortals  fear ; 

Struck,  on  the  boiling  rock,  the  main 

Yawns  wide  to  greet  her  numbers  slain — 

Distressful  scene  for  him  to  view, 

Who  ne'er  the  charms  of  plunder  knew : — 
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Frantic  the  Indian  hears  the  din, 

Undaunted  plunges  headlong  in: 

Through  sheets  of  fire  indignant  flies, 

Through  warring  waves,  that  drown  the  skies ; 

Through  bounding  shelves,  the  helm  elate, 

Bestrides,  and  stays  the  ami  of  fate  : 

Thus  shaping  on  a  lion  course, 

Breasting  the  surge's  briny  force  ; 

Anon,  as  though  astounded  stood, 

Th'  outrageous  wild,  the*  imperious  flood,  ' 

The  cradle  hush,  slow  roll'd  the  deep, 

Winds  sigh'd,  as  sighing  babes  asleep  ; 

And  now  the  young  Aurora  bright, 

Flow'd  with  unpowder'd  curls  of  light, 

With  modest  blush,  announced  th'  approach 

Of  th'  eastern  nabob's  gaudy  coach, 

The  chief  to  meet,  in  liv'ry  gay, 

Strew'd  with  her  own  fair  pearls  the  way  ; 

When,  with  a  warmth  that  woke  the  sky, 

That  strengthened,  as  the  shadow*  fly; 
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Th'  Indian  adoring  hail'd  the  mill, 

The  hut  just  peeping  o'er  the  hill, 

That  meeling  in  th'  horizon's  vest, 

Shone  as  in  storm  of  glory  drest  ; 

For  he'd  a  heart  to  feel  success, 

To  bleed  for  objects  in  distress  ; 

A  bosom'd  gale  that  warbles  kind, 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  mind  : 
S°  J°yin§  n°w  the  danger  o'er, 
He  gladly  welcomes  all  on  shore; 
Shews  the  rude  path  they  ought  to  shun, 
And  leads  the  wearied  footstep  on  ; 
To  where  glad  zephyr  downy  pours, 
A  spicy  breeze  from  waste  of  flowers  ; 
Where  no  pain'd  memory  sallow  crown'd, 
Winnows  the  dire  destruction  round  ; 
But  virtue,  heav'n-born,  sweetly  flings 
Rich  odor  from  her  purple  wings  ; 
In  dalliance  mild,  attemper'd  blows, 
As  Eden's  everlasting  rose  ; 
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That  deck'd  in  virgin  zone  the  soul, 
That  buoyant,  gracified  the  whole  ; — 
And,  as  to  weave  the  pencijl'd  hour, 
With  soft  endearment's  wonted  power ; 
See  where  the  busy  playful  clan, 
The  little  victim,  promised  man, 
Like  to  the  Roe,  so  nimbly  pass, 
With  tiny  tread  imprint  the  grass  ; 
Shooting  along  to  gain  the  heat, 
Who  first  shall  run,  the  sire  to  greet  ; 
Who  first,  to  soothe  his  earthly  bliss, 
The  knee  shall  climb,  to  share  the  kiss  ; 
Exulting,  th'  envied  smile  to  win, 
To  stay,  the  rising  storm  within ; 
Hastening  too,  view  from  yon  alcove, 
Though  last  in  speed,  not  least  in  love ; 
She,  who  though  not  of  titled  birth, 
Needed  not  gold  to  gild  her  worth ; 
But  stor'd  with  that,  could  always  please, 
Nor  pinch'd  with  want,  nor  cloy'd  with  ease ; 
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Taught  him,  to  share,  by  nature  led, 
With  her  his  heart,  with  her  his  bed  : 
So  peaceful  groves  to  sleep  invite ; 

4      '£«^M       rC^        A 

So  toil,  to  soft  repose  at  night ; 
For  not  yet  broke  the  quiet  day, 
Where  fields,  still,  varied,  sweets  display ; 
Where  whisp'ring,  western  gales  reside, 
Where  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Where  spring  perpetual,  clothes  the  scene, 
Where  all  was  pensive,  all  serene  :•—  ' 
Thus  sheltered,  'mid  the  blaze  of  day, 
By  that  same  Power,  the  winds  obey  ; 
'Neath  where  tall  palms,  and  tarn 'rinds  rise, 
To  crown  this  earthly  paradise  ; 
Where  forests  on  the  mountain  brow. 
Nod  o'er  the  satin'd  green  below ; 
There  view,  the  dear  betroth'd,  the  board 
Heap'd  with  whate'er  the  times  afford  ; 
Pleas'd,  as  she'd  new  acquirements  found, 
And  laughs  to  see  the  bowl  go  round ; 
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While,  as  t'  unlade  the  laboring  breast., 
The  thought  itself  by  thanks  opprest ; 
The  glee-drop  fell,  a  diamond  shower, 
As  though  to  call  each  bloom  to  flower  — 
But  ah  !  to  veil  the  sleepy  way, 
A  tyrant  brother  chills  the  May  ; 
Tyrant,  by  jilting  fiction  kind, 
Fell  monster  of  the  tutor' d  mind ; 
He,  wan  European,  venom'd  stung, 
As  though  from  Periphetus  *  sprung  ; 
With  iron  smile  to  wear  the  day, 
In  secret  numbers  o'er  his  prey ; 
Till  the  wide  fan,  by  th*  Indian's  care, 
Now  dress* d  to  brave  the  wat'ry  war  ; 
The  watchword  pass'd,  the  signal  giv'n, 
Dread  crime,  in  th'  azure  roll  of  Heav'n ; 

'17*.  1)  IJJY-'         !   'fj  ?;  [X  , 

Sudden,  the  poor  devoted  view, 
Encompass' d  by  th'  unfeeling  crew : 

*  Periphetus— A  cruel  giant  of  Epidaurus,  slain  by  Theseus. 
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Traitor,  base  ingrate,  lost  to  shame, 
The  rev'rence  due  to  freedom's  name ; 
T'  again  the  tort'ring  hour  refresh, 
To  make  a  spoil  of  human  flesh  ; 
Aghast !  th'  astonished  Indian  stood, 
Tore  his  cole  hair,  and  leas'd  his  blood  : — 
/'  Life,  of  my  life/'  exclaim'd,   "  I'll  join, 
Tear  to  thy  tear,  and  griefs  to  thine  ; 
Shall  these  no  more  on  him  depend, 
Whose  toil  could  feed,  whose  arm  defend  ? 
Still,  if  the  finer  thread  is  spun  ; 
If  now,  the  glass  is  nearly  run  : 
If  to  appease  some  power  above, 
The  fatal  web,  alas  !  is  wove ! 
Still,  let  me,  ere  we're  doom'd  to  part, 
Ere  high  is  rear'd  the  purple  dart  ; 
While  not  yet  quench'd,  these  orbs  may  roll, 
Suck  thy  last  breath,  to  catch  thy  soul :" 
"  Brutes  have  no  souls,"  th'  European  said, 
"  Your  swarm,  alone  for  slaves  were  made; 
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Alone  were  bred,  alone  were  born, 
To  droop  beneath  the  sultry  morn  ; 
As  beasts  of  burthen  too  you  bear, 
A  mark,  by  which  your  owners  swear ; 
Wherefore  then  with  loud  yells  affright, 
Hoarse,  with  more  sickly  dew,  the  night  ? 
Wherefore  thus  scowl  at  fate's  decree  ; 
While  you,  for  saving  us  are  free  ?" 

With  inward  sob,  that  chunk 'd  his  breath, 
With  fi*ed  eye  that  swam  in  death  : — 
Th'  Indian  beheld  himself  deb  as 'd ; 
And  thrice  the  grass  grown  turf  embrac'd. 
ft  Oh  !  thou  Supreme,  that  hatcst  strife, 
Whose  breath  supplies  the  springs  of  life  ; 
Who,  with  an  all-creative  pow'r. 
First  taught  the  plain  tree  top  to  tower  ; 
Thou  whose  warm  face,  and  sparkling  eye*. 
Shines  on  the  cane,  and  bids  it  rise  ; 
Thou,  who  from  all  things  first  began, 
Let  me  not  live  the  scourge  of  man  ! 
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*•  *    f «  ^     *  '±.  If 

Lead  the  wing'd  sprite,  that  it  may  see, 
Thy  own,  thy  fragrant,  Heav'n  and  thee. 
Say,  are  we  not  to  Mona  true  ? 
Ideas  have  the  same  as  you  ; 
Moan  too  alike  the  widow'd  bed ; 
Lament  the  friend,  or  neighbour  dead  ; 
Refresh  with  duteous  stream  the  sod, 
The  known,  th'  accustom'd  path  they  trod  ? 
While  prayer  can  th'  Indian's  heart  refine, 
Can  raise  the  thought  to  things  divine  : — 
See  ye  the  gloried,  flaming  bright  ? 
Canst  thou,  European,  shun  that  light  ? 
The  Prince  of  Heav'n,  mayhap,  may  view, 
The  Indian,  whiter  far  than  you  : — \ 
Or,  when  the  God  terrific  loud, 
Looks  angry  in  the  blazing  cloud, 
Riding  on  steeds,  that  roaring  speak, 
With  trump  that  bursts  the  angel's  cheek  ; 
When  the  night  frightened  runs  away. 
And  beams  a  burning  fiery  day  ; 
Fear  you  not  then  ?  or  would  you  dare 
To  mock  him,  in  the  troubled  air  ? 
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Learn  too,  vain  man,  th'  untutor'd  slave, 
Without  philosophy,  may  have 
Deportment  which  may  put  to  shame, 
The  boasted  reason  of  thy  name  : 
Nature  my  guide,  her  creed  my  choice, 
She  bids  me  even  now  rejoice — 
For  mark,  far  o'er  yon  purpled  sky, 
This  though  I  know  your  deeds  deny, 
There  I  with  all  my  kindred  dear, 
Shall  reap,  what  you  refuse  me  here ; 
There  shall  live,  free,  secure  from  strife, 
Beyond  the  gloomy  vale  of  life ; 
There,  even  now,  my  father  reigns ; 
Shielded  from  hunger,  stripes  and  chains." 

He  said 

Quick  from  the  threshold  torn  the  maid ; 

Together  link'd,  denied  the  bliss, 

Levied  e'en  the  parting  kiss: 

The  -i'iian,  with  dejected  eye, 

At  tutia&ice  creeps,  to  catch  the  sigh ; 
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Sees  all  his  comfort  sad  embark, 

The  whistling  gale,  transport  the  bark ; 

To  the  hoarse  pebble  tells  his  tale, 

And  looks,  till  lost  iu  mist,  the  sail ; 

Till  buried  in  the  boundless  west, 

The  so v 'reign  bat  If  d  his  golden  breast ; 

Yet  hears,  or  thinks,  again  he  hears, 

The  shriek  that  lately  pierc'd  his  ears ; 

Again,  they  beckon  from  the  skies, 

Clouds  interpose,  and  winds  arise, 

The  red  lip  fell  in  palest  hue, 

"  Long  lov'd!"  he  cried,  "  ador'd,  adieu !" 

Wide,  o'er  the  sands,  wild  waves  overflow, 

And  close  the  Indian  drown'd  in  woe. 

MORAL. 

Before  Jehovah's  works  we  scan, 
Let  man  reflect,  he's  only  man  ; 
If  he'd  of  heav'n,  the  gates  unbar, 
Philosophy  extends  too  far  ; 
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The  Indian,  born  beneath  the  Line, 

May  Europe's  boasted  laws  refine ; 

Though  Jove  be  pleas'd,  a  different  race 

To  form,  with  quite  a  different  face; 

Let  him  not  thence  assume  a  right, 

Because  they  're  not  created  white ; 

A  right  with  his  own  flesh  to  trade, 

Cast  in  the  mould,  himself  was  made ; 

But  learn,  though  gain'd  with  all  his  wealth, 

That  first  grand  lesson,  Know  thyself! 
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,  barren  as  misfortunes  wild, 
That  Lapland's  frost,  had  icy  chilPd  ; 
Man's  heart  awakes,  and  brooding  thought, 
Still  never  to  perfection  brought ; 
Loaths  the  more  great,  the  mighty  charge, 
To  set  th'  imprisoned  soul  at  large ; 
Averse  to  close  the  blotted  page, 
Would  HYe  a  never  ending  age. 
Sprung  from  the  silent  womb  of  night, 
The  morn  array' d  in  storms  of  light, 
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Awoke  the  Hind,  his  task  begun, 
To  re-salute  the  rising  sun  ; 
And  whistling  toil,  pure  nature  wrought, 
That  wants  not  words  to  paint  the  thought ; 
That  weighs  alike,  things  great  with  small, 
That  nothing,  jet,  expresses  all  ; 
That  views  not  fate's  more  dang'rous  brink, 
That  thinks,  or  seems  at  least  to  think  ; 
That  wishes  not  the  moments  past, 
That  knows  not  what  befel  the  last ; 
The  rural  king : — he  born  to  know, 
What  far  surpasses  pomp  and  show, 
Nor  wish'd,  his  ruddy  queen,  his  pride, 
The  purer  white  to  purple  died  ; 
Nor  courts  the  smile,  nor  fears  the  frown, 
Nor  war,  to  tear  his  garland  crown  : — 
Thrice  happy  swain!  sweet  auburn  thou, 
That  decks  with  gold  thy  placid  brow ; 
Where  o'er  thy  groves,  thy  simple  lawns/ 
The  soul  of  contemplation  dawns  : 
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Here  dwelt  a  man,  whose  brow  serene,, 
Gave  th'  autumn  year,,  a  springing  green  ; 
Here  too,  the  ancient,  daily  took 
A  circling  walk,  that  wound  the  brook  ; 
Bent  on  the  staff  that  propt  his  age. 
The  world,  beneath  his  care  t'  engage ; 
Smil'd  on  that  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
That  liv'd  but  threescore  years  and  ten ; 
Old  honor'd  trunk,  though  sapless  bough, 

That  felt  itself  did  nothing  owe  ; 

•>  % 

Where  life,  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 

In  gentle  currents,  stole  away  ; 

Prepar'd  appeared  to  anxious  wait 

With  joy  to  meet  a  future  state ; 

Prepar'd  to  pass  that  darksome  road, 

That  points  eternity's  abode: 

But  lo  !  still  wrapt,  with  hollow  brow, 

Ling'ring,  as  Death,  approaching  slow  ; 

An  airy  form,  that  trod  the  air, 

A  look,  that  spoke,  nor  peace,  nor  war, 
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Still,  like  the  flow'r,  a  sweetness  gave, 
As  newly  pluck* d,  t*  adorn  a  grave  ; 
O'er  th*  ivory  bone,  the  silver  skin, 
Transparent,  shew'd  the  ribs  within  ; 
Bright,  as  when  floats  the  liquid  shroud, 
The  sun,  behind  a  cambric  cloud  : 
Fearless,  the  man  in  splendour  stood, 
Feeling  the  warmth  of  conscious  good  ; 
The  bosom  bar'd  to  meet  the  dart, 
High  rais'd,  as  though,  to  strike  his  heart : 
But  feeble  nature  soon  began, 
T'  usurp  her  so v 'reign  pow'r  on  man  ; 
Dry  sorrow,  in  his  eye  appears, 
Too  deep  to  be  express'd  by  tears  ; 
Fears  as  a  child,  that  knows  not  fear, 
Fear  that  results  from  cold  despair : 
Trembling,  now  begs  one  only  boon, 
He  may  not  quit,  this  world  so  soon  ; 
"  So  soon/'  Death  anger'd,  frowning  said, 
' '  Think  on  the  time  pass'd  o'er  your  head. 
When  thousands,  not  your  years,  are  dead 
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Wherefore  this  terror  at  my  view  ? 

Can  sight  of  me  be  new  to  you  ? 

You,  that  can  boast  a  soul  sedate, 

Not  proof  against  this  stroke  of  fate  ! 

Wherefore,  dare  man  of  me  complain  ? 

Sure  Heav'n  that  lent,  may  take  again/' 

"  Bid  the  warm  sun  his  glory  hide,  ; 

Bid  the  white  moon  forsake  her  tide, 

Bid  the  bright  comet  cease  to  burn, 

Bid  seasons  ne'er  again  return  ; 

Bid  the  charg'd  cloud  suspend  the  rain, 

Bid  me  now  live  a  youth  again, 

The  dead  as  soon  resume  their  breath, 

As  man,  not  fear  thy  face,  O  !    Death  !"— 

"  Follow  my  steps,"  the  monarch  said, 

Away  witli  this  more  childish  dread  ; 

Fix'd  is  the  term  that  we  should  meet. 

What  is  in  life  so  passing  sweet  ? 

Hast  not  thou,  man,  enjoy'd  her  store  ? 

Her  choicest  gifts !  what  would'st  thou  more  ? 
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Far  other  scenes  should  years  engage, 
Terrestrial  joys  are  not  for  age." 

Unseen,  they  strait.,  an  aerial  flight 
Took,  that  led  through  deep  shades  of  night ; 
Unseen  to  where,  an  infant  lay, 
That  scarcely  yet  had  seen  the  day  ; 
ChilPd  the  seer  mortal,  view'd  a  snake, 
Wreathing  the  polish' d  ozier  brake  \ 
In  many  a  curve  the  cradle  wound,, 
Curling  in  many  a  wavy  bound  ; 
With  haughty  eye  mov'd  winding  OD, 
Darting  his  semicircled  tongue  ; 
The  head  uprear'd,  in  speckled  pride, 
He  cast  the  orient  slough  aside ; 
Whence  a  bright  ray,  high  burnish'd  came, 
That  seem'd  to  plunge  itself  to  flame ; 
And  breathing  thin  sulphureous  smoke, 
The  wily  serpent,  hissing  spoke  ; 
fe  What  is  this  silly  lump  of  clay, 
This  feeble  remnant  of  a  day  ? 
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This  bantling  by  tta*  mother  fed, 
Helpless,  and  wanting  to  be  led  ; 
I'll  haste,  and  with  the  balmy  breath, 
Mingle  the  cold  dank  seeds  of  death  ; 
The  babe  to  mate,  'gainst  truth  inveigh, 
Ere  laugh  *d  the  trifling  hour  away  ; 
Venom  with  milky  juice  infuse. 
Nor  left  'twixt  good  and  ill  to  chuse  ; 
Let  wisdom  then  her  force  maintain, 
Man  yields  to  my  resistless  pain  ; 
What,  although  heav'n-born  virtue  warm, 
I'll  blast  the  calm,  to  wake  the  storm ; 
Make  the  fond  turtle  mournful  sing, 
Weed — widow 'd,  hang  her  moulting  wing; 
Till  men  shall  deadly  crimes  repeat, 
To  cause  the  punishments  they  meet : 
Man,  like  me,  sinn'd !  I  dar'd  rebel ; 
He  fires  the  world,  I  reign  in  hell ! 
There  reign  secure,  in  pleasing  woe ; 
To  curse  mankind,  eternal  foe ! 

u 
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And  in  that  curse,  a  pleasure  taste, 
That  shall  to  endless  ages  last. 
Let  the  sun  cap  his  azure  heav'n, 
Ij  with  that  sun,  at  least  am  even ; 
Let  him  rule  o'er  his  golden  world, 
With  all  his  painted  sails  unfurl'd  ; 
He  shines  for  me,  on  me  shall  wait, 
To  lure  to  taste  my  gilded  bait : — 
And  thou,  bold  Orb,  with  human  face ; 
Lightest  to  my  throne,  the  human  race.*' 
While  thus  he  spake,  earth  trembling  round, 
Convulsive,  seem'd  to  feel  the  wound  ; 
The  Serpent  sought  the  narr'wer  pass, 
A  rolling  fire  that  sing'd  the  grass  ; 
Biting  the  ground,  he  grov'ling  lay, 
Where  deadly  nightshade  strew'd  the  way  ; 
He  fled,  and  left,  with  head  deprest, 
The  infant  sweet  reclin'd  to  rest : — 

"  Sleep  on/'  cried  Death  !  "  a  saving  pow'r, 
Especial  shields  the  harmless  hour ; 
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The  innocent,  to  safely  keep. 

To  rock  the  halcyon  babe  to  sleep  : 

Still,  (replied  Death,,)   shall  man  in  vain,, 
Shall  man,  to  virtue  pure  attain; 
Saw  you  not  sin,  with  poison'd  thorn, 
Ready  to  stab  the  newly  born  ? — 
Think  on  the  various  ills  that  wait, 
On  that  poor  child's  uncertain  fate ; 
Think  on  the  pains,  such  wounds  may  bring, 
While  you  have  overcome  the  sting ; 
Turn  now  to  where  yon  darker  cloud, 
Wing'd  with  red  fire,  declaiming  loud, 
Rides  awfully  o'er  th'  aspiring  dome, 
Where  dire  intemp' ranee  gluts  the  tomb  ; 
Where  youth,  from  virtue,  led  astray, 
But  lives  to  hate  the  coming  day ; 
There,  vice  maintains  a  lawless  reign, 
There  rocks  but  interpose  in  vain  ; 
There  too,  love's  hallow'd  blooming  bow'r, 
Deflower'd,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
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Allows  th'  affrighted  mind  opprest, 
No  calm  repose  to  sooth  to  rest. 
Like  the  benighted  traveler  spread, 
The  sable  veil  around  the  head ; 
Not  e'en  a  spangle  gems  the  glade, 
Where  care  had  lengthened  every  shade  ; 
Vainly,  then  mends  his  wearied  pace, 
^Darkness  had  cover'd  all  the  space  : 
Such,  doubtless,  fear  my  pow'r  to  meet, 
To  them  e'en  painful  life  is  sweet." — 

He  paus'd ;  an,d  now  the  waning  light, 
Blotted  the  lull  with  shades  of  night  ; 
A  sullen  gloom  that  horror  brings, 
A  wind,  with  pestilential  wings, 
Arose ! — Engaged,  the  warring  leaves, 
Gave  distant  murmur  of  the  seas ; 
Tempestuous  clad,  and  shrieking  loud, 
A  shadow,  fleeting  a,s  a  cloud, 
Came  posting  o'er  th'  afflicted  heatha 
And  grasp'd  the  purple  hand  of  Death :-.- 
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"  Mark/*  said  the  guide,  ' '  what  time 's  been  giv'n, 

To  you,  to  make  jour  peace  with  Heav'n." 

Again,  they  both  together  fled, 

To  where  sate,  weeping  round  a  bed  ; 

Where,  folded  in  a  parent's  arms, 

Religion  shone  with  all  her  charms  ; 

The  wife,  her  duty  last  to  prove, 

Ready  to  sliut  the  door  of  love  ; 

To  catch  the  dear  departing  breath, 

To  meet  the  clay-cold  kiss  of  Death  ; 

As  man,  he  felt,  sore  felt  for  those, 

Dear  soothers  of  his  earthly  woes  ; 

Still  dozing  bland,  without  a  groan, 

"  Jehovah/'  cried,  "  thy  will  be  done  !" 

The  dead  arose  !  iwpearl'd  the  shore, 

Blind  with  the  ray,  discern'd  no  more. 

The  Old  Man,  here  beheld  himself, 

Saw  all  more  sad,  than  Death  itself; 

And,  as  a  summer  show'r  of  rain, 

Falls,  to  refresh  the  earth  again  ; 
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Or,  a  dense  storm  of  morning  dew, 
Summons  the  varied  sweet  to  view  ; 
So  chear'd  the  Ancient 's  daisied  mind, 
Left  not  a  mundane  wish  behind  : 
The  conflict  o'er,  lo  !  bright  appears. 
The  guide  in  bloom  of  youthful  years  ; 
Like,  as  when  nature  lovely  steals, 
And  man  her  resurrection  feels  ; 
A  look  divine,  angelic  born, 
Broke,  like  a  rosy  dimpled  morn ; 
When  drove  the  dampy  mist  away, 
When  sudden  shone  a  glorious  day : 
With  downy  gold,  the  powder'd  wing 
In  all  the  holyday  of  spring  ; 
Portray 'd  a  modest,  virgin  white, 
That  seem'd  to  blush  at  human  sight ; 
'Neath  this,  though  cold,  with  brow  serene, 
The  man,  no  more  by  mortals  seen  ; 
As  tepid  streams  the  rose  renews 
The  drooping  leaf,  and  dries  the  dews  ; 
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So  he,,  to  reach  his  native  skies, 
A  maiden  lily  seem'd  to  rise  ; 

Cherubs  fann'd  tlr  empyreal  sigh, 
Through  the  cerulean  plains  on  high  ; 
So  rapid,  in  their  soaring  flight, 
As  if,  V  o'ertake  the  flying  light. 

MORAL. 

Whoe'er,  the  mind  decoy'd,  would  crown, 
In  sweet  oblivion,  lay  him  down  ; 
Shall  find,  the  all,  we  pleasure  call, 
In  barren  splendor,  soon  shall  fall ; 
Soon,  dire  disease,  his  own  shall  tell 
Soon  bid  each  earthly  joy  farewel. 
What  is  the  world  with  all  its  boast  ? 
The  worldling,  that  ne'er  felt  it's  frost, 
Tost  on  the  tempest  of  delight ; 
Forgot,  the  sun  precedes  the  night, 
While  round  him  varied  vices  play, 
That  headlong  rushing  drive  the  day ; 
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That  cloud  the  morning  star  from  sight, 

That  shut  the  smallest  pass  of  light ; 

For  few  to  find  distress  would  go, 

To  weep  his  own,  or  others  woe  ; 

Few,,  though  the  willow  wind  the  head, 

Would  drink  the  tear,  the  neighbour  shed  ; 

Would,  while  successive  seasons  roll, 

In  circling  joy,  to  cheat  the  soul^; 

Ere  deem  he  *s  not  of  judgment  strong. 

To  guard  against  the  silver'd  tongue ; 

Till  beckon'd  from  his  bed  of  rest, 

The  proud,  th'  ambitious  fool  opprest, 

The  noon-tide  fly,  his  hour  t*  adorn, 

No  more  salutes  the  rising  mom  : 

"  Poor  mortal,  cast  thine  eyes  around, 

See  how  the  varied  ills  abound ; 

View  sudden  there  deprived  of  life, 

An  only  child,  a  tender  wife ; 

View,  boisterous  seas,  the  vessel  strand  ; 

View  ruder  floods,  that  drown  the  land  ; 


AND    DEATH. 

View  wary  merchants  riches  heap, 
View  them,  too,  buried  in  the  deep  •: 
View  the  rude  bolt,  from  heaven  descend, 
View  winds,  the  wilder'd  forest  rend  ; 
View  lurid  lightning  scare  the  sky, 
View  the  poor  wretch  condemned  to  die  ; 
View  the  bright  kingly  ball  on  fire; 
Ah  !   view,  the  raving  mad  expire. 
View  mis'ry's  bantling,  gripe  his  store, 
Though  crown'd  with  plenty,  view  him  poor  : 
View  lordant  man  of  large  estate, 
Go  view  him  by  malignant  fate  ; 
View  him  hurl'd  now  beneath  his  throne  ; 
Go,  view  him,  sorrow's  darling  son : 
View  there  the  graces  graceful  move  ; 
View,  dipt,  the  flying  wings  of  lo^e  ; 
View  modest,  sweet,  the  blushing  red  ; 
View  youth's  enchanting  colour  fled; 
View  charms,  that  most  can  charm  on  earth, 
View  here  their  transitory  birth ; 
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View  e'en  the  best  concerted  plan, 
View  hence,  the  brittle  state  of  maa  ; 
View  now  what  mortals  blessings  call, 
Then,  TIEW  THE  VANITY  OF  ALL. 
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